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E TV ELEcTION—RoUND THREE. By 
Villiam Salter : : : E } 2. 43 


HE sooner Moscow formally accepts the 
est’s invitation to Four-Power talks, the 
tter. The longer the delay in fixing the 
te and place for a meeting “at the 
mmit,” the greater the risk that one side or 
other will compromise what Sir Anthony 
len, last Saturday, called ‘an excellent 
ad-off for the programme of work which 
ahead.” Already Mr. John Foster Dulles 
srovoked a “retort discourteous” from 
scow. In his televised report to President 
penhower last week, the Secretary of 
ate dwelt tactlessly on the extent to which 
tm strength, after the ratification of 
aris Agreements, had “ paid off”. in 
1 concessions over Austria. He went 
say that the settlement reached in 
mna inspired hopes of solving future 
ms, which he listed as: (1) the inte- 
of Germany; (2) reduction of arma- 
(3) the “satellite countries”; (4) 
ational Communism—“ such a pest all 
d the world.” 

result of this thinking aloud was a 
ly article in last Sunday’s Pravda, which 
d not have been published without 
al approval. Mr. Dulles’s last two points 
scribed as a demand for the restora- 
ie old regimes in Eastern Europe, 
on Communist parties in all 
ntries. After this counter- 
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barrage, Pravda went on to impugn Western 


_ Sincerity in the whole matter of Four-Power 


negotiations. Had the Western Note not been 
designed primarily to help the British Tory 
Party win an electoral victory? Why, if it 
really wanted the talks, was the West making 
difficulties about Vienna as a venue? Above 
ali, what purpose would be served by top- 
level talks limited to a few days’ mere “con- 
versations about negotiations? ” 

The Russian retort need not be taken too 
seriously; sensitive feelings—to order—are a 
speciality of Pravda. Moreover, Mr. Dulles 
had “asked for it.” It is quite true that if 
the question arises of a “neutral belt” in 
Central Europe, the genuineness of the 
independence enjoyed by Communist mem- 
ber States is a factor to be considered; and 
it is fair to say that “‘ peaceful co-existence ” 
implies not merely the suspension of 
counter-revolutionary activities financed by 
the U.S., but also the sincere renunciation 
by the U.S.S.R. of efforts to use local Com- 
munist parties to subvert established govern- 
ments. On the other hand, no rational person 
in the West would claim to have the right 
to dictate the nature of the constitution of 
any European country. Mr. Dulles sug- 
gested in his broadcast that the “contagion 
of freedom” in Austria might spread to 


Hungary and Czechoslovakia. No one would 
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The Sun Also Rises 


be more pleased than we to see greater 
liberalism in those regimes; but freedom 
cannot be imposed from outside, and the less 
Mr. Dulles thinks aloud on such lines, the 
better prospect for liberty. He appears to 
assume that he cannot sell to his supporters 
at home any settlement which could not be 
represented as some sort of a “victory” 
for American strength. How much victory 
does he think the American public will 
demand? He seemed to imply that he re- 
garded the achievement at Vienna in that 
light. If this be all he wants, well and good. 
If, on the contrary, the demand is for a 
sensational Russian climb-down, the pros- 
pects of agreement are remote. 
Nevertheless there are good omens. In 
his glosses on Mr. Dulles’s report, Mr. 
Eisenhower gave clear indications that he 
recognised how greatly the ~climate of 
opinion has changed both in the U.S.S.R. 
and also in the U.S., where the public has 
become:desperately anxious for a “ breather” 
from the tension of cold war. “A new dawn 
may be coming,” he said at the end, “even 
if the sun rises very slowly.” Moreover, at 
his last press conference, though he 
observed that a “neutral belt” would raise 
the awkward problem of Bonn’s withdrawal 
from Nato, he refrained from summarily 
rejecting the idea. The sun does rise. 
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International 


Ma. KRISHNA MENON, who has now returned to 
Delhi from Peking, is expected to visit London 
and Washington early next month. His mission 
is of great importance, since it was undertaken 
with the full knowledge of both the White House 
and Downing Street. The public has not even 
yet generally realised that Chou En-lai’s pro- 
posals for talks with the U.S. about the Formosan 
situation did no more than hold out the prospects 
of a settlement by negotiation. Peking has never 
for a moment withdrawn from its claim to For- 
mosa, nor has Washington done more than con- 
cede—and that only by implication—that the 
Americans would not defend the off-shore islands. 
In effect, therefore, Mr. Menon has been an un- 
official emissary seeking a basis for agreement be- 
tween Washington and Peking. It seems clear 
that he has suggested that the Chinese nationalists 
should withdraw from the off-shore islands and 
end the bombardment and blockade of the 
Chinese mainland; that Peking should no longer 
threaten the forcible seizure of Formosa, and that 
an international conference of persons acceptable 
to both Peking and Washington should be set up 
with a view to appointing a provisional govern- 
ment for Fermosa. This provisional government 
might perhaps consist of the Colombo Powers. 


Tue ultra-cautious line which Mr. Dulles took at 
his press conference on May 24 about the 
“ambiguous word” neutrality was presumably 
intended as a reassurance to Dr. Adenauer, whose 
Ambassador in Washington (now, with his 
colleagues from London and Paris, at Bonn) is 
said to have alarmed the Chancellor by reports 
that President Eisenhower was more than half 
inclined to favour the suggestion that Germany 
might form part of a “neutral belt” in Central 
Europe. This, of course, was reading much more 
than was warranted into the President’s evident 
disinclination to reject the idea out of hand. As 
Mr. Dulles observed, the Austrian solution, with 
no ceiling on the armed forces which the Govern- 
ment in Vienna may raise, could not be applied 
precisely to a united, “independent” Germany. 
But, as the Secretary of State admitted, 
“neutrality ” is a word capable of definition in 
several ways. 


Overseas 


P tanninc to send to Parliament this weekend the 
first of the Bills required to raise armed forces in 
the Federal Republic, Dr. Adenauer clearly in- 
tends to present his Western allies with farts 
accomp.is as quickly as possible, before talk about 
a “neutral belt” in Europe gathers momentum. 
The Federal Government has made it clear that it 
will have nothing to do with this conception: 'this 
is not its notion of how to achieve the reunification 
of Germany. In taking this line, the Chancellor 
has received—somewhat surprisingly—support 
from Herr Ollenhauer, the leader of the Socialists; 
but the Conservative press in Western Germany is 
critical of Dr. Adenauer for his “rigid dog- 
matism” in the matter: the retreat of the Red 
Army eastwards, it is argued, would be a yon 
» while gain. 

» Meanwhile, no progress has been made in secur- 

_ ing a reduction of the prohibitive tolls on road 
traffic to Berlin which uses the Autobahn in the 
Soviet zone. When the matter was raised by the 


L %: e id os 
The News in” 


Western High Obmenieignere Mr. 
was a matter which the Governments of the 
Federal Republic and the Democratic Republic 
must settle between them. 


Austrian opinion, writes a Vienna correspondent, 
is reacting angrily to Bornn’s complaints that the 
State Treaty should have alienated permanently— 
except in the case of small properties—the 
“former German assets.” Apart from the fact 
that Austria has to. pay $150m. to the U.S.S.R. for 
the U.S.I.A. enterprises—more, perhaps, than 
they are worth—the Federal Republic appears to 
be ignoring the heavy losses which Germany 
inflicted on Austria, after the Anschluss, in the 
matters of gold reserves and social security funds 
appropriated by Hitler’s Government—not to 
mention the bonds pumped into Austrian banks 
and insurance companies. The talk in some 
German papers of reprisals against Austria in the 
field of tourism—notwithstanding the fact that 
Bonn formally renounced, in the Paris Agree- 
ments, all claim to the assets in Austria—has 
caused indignation in Vienna. 


Tue Indonesians have now issued an effective 
reply to the Dutch request for Mr. Curtis-Bennett, 
Q.C., to be allowed to go to Jakarta to defend the 
35 Dutchmen accused of various forms of sub- 
version. Their statement throws a new light on 
the version of the story published by the Dutch 
shortly after their request for a visa for Mr. 
Curtis-Bennett. The Indonesians point out that 


the matter at issue is not whether they have been - 


dilatory in granting a visa, but whether there was 
any case at all for permitting an English lawyer 
to appear on behalf of Dutchmen in Indonesia. 
The High Court has now considered and rejected 
the application. We can certainly think of no 
precedents for the request that a lawyer of 
country A, who is not a member of the Bar of 
country B, should be briefed on behalf of the 
nationals of country C. Meanwhile, the trial 
itself has been once more adjourned, this time 
until May 27. The chief defence counsel, Mr. 
Bouman, suddenly left the country without 
warning and under an assumed name; he has 
since arrived in Holland. The Indonesian press 
has. taken up the matter vigorously, and is 
suggesting that Mr. Bouman may have been 
embarrassed by accusations made against him by 
the chief witness for the defence. It is now to 
be hoped that some competent Dutch or 
Indonesian lawyer will be briefed for the defence, 
and that the case, which has been repeatedly post- 
poned, will be completed without further delays. 


Genera ELy’s request to be relieved of his post 
as ._Commissioner-General in Saigon clearly 
betokens his recognition that ill-conceived U.S. 
intervention and-contradictory French policies 
have combined to create in South Vietnam .an 
irretrievable mess. While the Revolutionary 
Committee—now apparently well permeated by 
Vietminh Communists—is preparing for the 

eclaration of a republic, Nationalist, American- 
backed Premier Dinh Diem is jailing his oppo- 
nents and mounting a massive offensive against 
the Hoa Hao sect in the western districts of the 
country. In this anarchy and bloodshed, there 
can be little doubt that the common people are 
increasingly looking to Ho Chi Minh for salvation 
and the unity of Vietnam. But will the promised 
elections ever be held? 


Pushkin, 
the Russian, declined to intervene, stating that this . 


Coloured voters from the Common Roll. 
the Bill was debated, this week, in the House 
Assembly, Dr. Dénges, the Minister of | 
Interior, did little to commend the merits of tf 
measure. As the Opposition leader, Mr. Strai 
pointed out, the precedents of the threats 
British Governments to create new peers in If 
and 1911, are irrelevant. There is no questio: 
South Africa of the will of the Lower House be 
obstructed by the Upper. What Mr. Surij 
and his colleagues are patently doing is to “a 
vent the constitution and establish a one-pa 
State by a trick which deprives large sectio: 

the country of any representation in the Se 


At Home : 


As the election campaign ended on Wedn 
night, the impression was confirmed that 
will be remembered as the quietest general el 
tion since 1929. The weightiest individual ble 
on each side were probably struck by the Pr 
Minister, in his final TV appearance (w 

William Salter describes on another page), and! 
the Daily Mirror’s injunction to Vote Labour / 
Keep The Tories Tame—an exceedingly cle 
slogan which managed to benefit the Lab: 
Party without associating the Mirror too cl 

with an apparently losing cause. “Stunts” 

any real magnitude were few. The mock rat 
book, widely (though unofficially) distributed 
the Tories, may certainly be described as d 
fighting, but it was not apparent, at least bef 
the poll, that it had been particularly effecti 
while it is difficult to believe that the Daily S 
scare of a conspiracy to establish Mr. Bevan: 
Prime Minister in the event of a Labour vict) 
convinced anybody outside the lunatic fringe 
its own readers. On the Labour side, an ater’ 
was made by a number of candidates to saddle 
Tories with sole responsibility for the H-bor 
But since this line of argument was so palpe 
at, variance with the-attitude of the party lead 
the public seems, shrewdly enough, to 
reached the conclusion that this, at least, was 
an election issue. Finally, election morning ~ 
blessed in the traditional manner by Dr. Gal 
who announced through the News Chronic 
Tory lead over Labour of 33 points—whi 
the decided voters vote and the doubtfuls ab 
might imply a Tory pani ir! of somewhere ab 
80 seats. q 


Launcuep «without adequate funds, and dep 
dent for success on the instinctive, stubb 
spheersy of port-workers, the strike bis h 


parties concerned can be absolved from bi 
The size of the stoppage—over 18,000 out— 
gested that the “ blue-card ” union had more 
ing in northern ports than the T. & 
leadership is ready to admit; but to call a 
was not calculated to win the employers 
for the N.A.S.D.’s claim for representatio 
joint negotiating machinery, It was 
to persuade them to regard the Transpo: 
as the sole ae of reasonableness. 


ons | are admittedly not to the workers’ 
but the N.A.S.D.—whose growth is due 
tisfaction with the unwieldy “ white-card ” 


aored or readily crushed. Saying that this was 
irely inter-union conflict and not their concern, 
employers chose the part of Gallio; and 
.C. moves to mediate proved ineffective. 
y mid-week, however, it was clear that the 
.D. leaders were desperately anxious to dis- 
a formula which would enable_them to call 
he strike without too much loss of face—or 
bership. They could hardly be expected to 
e back ” the ten thousand to the T. & GW.— 
if the men were willing to be the subjects of 
‘sort of football league transfer. But it seemed 
bable that the T.U.C. could get from oe 
..S.D. reasonable pledges to observe the ‘ 
ing” rules of the Bridlington Abreementl 
vided the blue union were given a seat at the 
with the white union and the employers in 
rthern ports, as well as in London, where it 
w enjoys that right. Otherwise it could not 
to hold, on the Mersey or elsewhere, such 
w members as it had legitimately recruited. 
Newman’s declaration on Wednesday even- 
things were devoloping favourably ” seemed 
based on the hope that, with the strike as 
as ever, the employers would agree to 
ise the N.A.S.D.—despite the T. & G.W. 


We go to press inter-union rivalry was 
complicating Sir Walter Monckton’s efforts 
ert a rail stoppage. The T.U.C.’s attempts 
“get the two unions together in order to 
ime a common “differentials” policy govern- 
g drivers, firemen, signalmen and other skilled 
ides, had not succeeded. Failing that, the one 
isible’ course, the Transport Commission was 
derstandably reluctant to improve on its last, 
er grudging, offer lest the result be fresh 
termination on the part of the N.U:R. to outbid 
: > AS jl oy a 
When the talks between the unions and the 
ie Commission broke down at the end of 
eek, the amount of money immediately in- 
ed was not considerable. The A.S.L.E.F. 
| claimed for all footplate crews, drivers and 
n, advances ranging from Is. 6d. to 5s. 6d. a 
_ The Commission’s final offer was to in- 
duce a mileage allowance payable after 80 miles 
stead of, as at present, 140 miles) a day, and to 
y an extra 5s. a week to drivers on the more 
portant trains (about 10 per cent. of the men) 
12 . 6d. a week to other drivers except those on 
inting duties. Firemen would not get any 
‘ase at all, nor would 30 per cent. of the 
rs. This proved quite unacceptable to the 
& and the offer was also rejected by the 
J.R., though its members were told by the 
ecutive not to strike—an order which explains 
» A.S.L.E.F.’s refusal of joint talks. 


was announced in London during the week 
negotiations are in progress for Hatchards, 
booksellers, to take over the wholesale book-~ 
firm of Simpkin Marshall, Ltd., which 
trading two months ago and has now been 
sorily wound up. Provided Hatchards 


ing the service which Simpkin Marshall have 
ast provided for the smaller retail book- 
€ announcement makes a satisfactory end 
which might have ended in many small 
being driven out of business, with 
meepeduences for the book trade. 


5 claiming . 
ers” ‘organisation which 


S.F.LO. 
as is their declared intention, in con-. 


Paris 


Political Stirrings 


Our Paris Correspondent writes: There are 
signs that the political immobility in which the 
Assembly has been frozen since the fall of 
Mendés-France is coming to an end. At the 
Palais Bourbon the calm remains absolute, but 
beneath the surface old issues are stirring, and 
M. Faure’s majority is creaking and groaning 
under the strain. In the Cabinet there is the 
vexed question of M. Monnet’s successor, which 
has been awaiting a solution since February. 


.M. Pinay’s choice, which is backed by the M.R.P., 


is to ask M. Monnet, as a special favour, to stay 
at his post; since M. Monnet is thought to be the 
author of this proposal, the favour would presum- 
ably be granted. M. Faure, however, is un- 
willing to antagonise his Gaullist supporters by 
publicly abasing himself before their arch-enemy; 
besides, he has a candidate of his own—M. René 
Mayer, who is already causing the Government 
some anxiety in North Africa, and who will un- 
doubtedly cause much more unless other interests 
can be found for him. 

Mm. Faure and Pinay are at loggerheads on 
a number’ of other points, notably M. Pinay’s 
attempts to purge the Quai d’Orsay of its Men- 
désiste and “Anti-European” elements. M. 
Pinay also objects to M. Faure’s habit of making 
statements on important foreign policy issues 
without previous consultation with the Quai 
d@Orsay, particularly when these contradict M. 
Pinay’s own public views. Again, M. Pinay, who 
is anxious to consolidate the new M.R.P.-Inde- 
pendent alliance, is becoming increasingly 
irritated by M. Faure’s strict neutralism on 
“European” questions. Finally, there is the 
eternal question of Germany; there are at least 
six definitions of “ neutrality ” in the Cabinet, and 
Ministers are arguing the point with all the 
animosity and venom of their elders at the 
Académie Francaise. 

Outside the Government, every week brings 
fresh evidence that French politics are entering 
a period of flexibility. The second ballot of the 
cantonal elections in the Herault produced appre- 
ciable Socialist and C.P. gains and confirmed the 
trend towards Popular Front tactics at a local 
level; again, at the Toulon municipal elections, the 
S.F.1.0.-C.P. majority emerged strengthened, 
despite the fact that the Socialist Right Wing 
campaigned for the Radical-Independent bloc. 
There are, furthermore, persistent reports that a 
major policy debate is being conducted within the 
C.P. and C.G.T., and that the “ Reformist” wing 
iz in the ascendent. Next month’s C.G.T. con- 
ference, it is believed, will confirm this hypothesis, 
and the summer is expected to produce some 
surprising and embarrassing offers of friendship 
from the C.P. 

The problem which confronts the Socialist 
leaders is that they have not much in the way 
of a programme to compete with the obvious 
charms of working-class unity, and evidence of 
their anxiety was provided last week by the 
creation of an inter-party study group under the 
chairmanship of M. Pineau. It consists of 
“Europeans,” plus a_ sprinkling of 
M.R.P. and international bureaucrats, and it is 
designed not only to arrest the Popular Front 
trend within the S.F.I.O. but also to spike M. 
Mendés-France’s guns by providing a rival 
attraction on the Left-Centre. Compared with 
the Mendés-France machine, however, it is a 
distinctly amateurish project. In any case, as last 


gait Our Correspondents Kbrond 
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week’s M.R.P. conference showed, there is now 
less chance than ever of preserving the S.F.I.0.- 
M.R.P. alliance on a nation-wide scale. The 
M.R.P. has clearly learnt nothing, forgotten 
nothing and forgiven nobody. Still lamenting 
E.D.C., and obsessed by their hatred for Mendés- 
Frances its leaders are goading themselves further 
and further to the Right. Even the most obdurate 
S.F.LO. “Europeans” are becoming alarmed by 
this political neuroticism and are looking around 
for healthier—and more _profitable—electoral 
allies. They are unlikely to find them outside 
the Mendésiste camp. 


New Delhi 


Towards the “Socialist Pattern ”’ ? 


A Correspondent in India writes: Does Mr. 
Nehru’s Bill, amending the Indian Constitution, 
mark a real shift in emphasis towards social 
justice? The test will be the use made of the 
wider powers it gives the Government to restrict 
private property. The amendment became neces- 
sary because of the structure of the Indian Con- 
stitution. The “Directive Principles of State 
Policy” (securing social, economic and _ political 
justice) are laid down in one chapter of the Con- 
stitution, and the “Fundamental Rights” in 
another. However admirable both these sound, 
it has become apparent that the achievement of 
one can be hindered by the other. Indeed, fun- 
damental rights can be, and frequently have been, 
safeguarded by the Supreme Court, even at the 
expense of declaring invalid laws passed by Par- 
liament. The amendment Bill is taken to indicate 
that Mr. Nehru’s Government intends to take the 
Directive Principles seriously enough in future 
to curtail, if need be, the rights of property. This 
interpretation has been reinforced by the publicity 
given to the Bill as the first step towards imple- 
menting the Congress Party’s election slogan of 
moving towards “a Socialistic pattern of society.” 

Originally drafted by the Government to allow 
payment of less than full compensation for land 
which is acquired to implement specific reforms, 
the Bill was considerably widened in scope by a 
Select Committee. This recommended an amend- 
ment stating in terms that the Courts would not 
question, on the grounds of inadequate compen- 
sation, any act acquiring property for public 
purposes. The obvious justification for the Bill 
was that there was not enough money to pay full 
compensation for the large-scale acquisition 
necessary for effective land reform. But, when 
he first spoke on the Bill, Mr. Nehru gave a 
reason which went beyond expediency: it was 
wrong in principle, he said, to pay full compen- 
sation for property acquired in order to reduce 
inequality, for the inequality then remained. 

The Bill was adopted with Ministers repeatedly 
emphasising that there was nothing in it to prevent 
payment of full compensation, and this was 
assured whenever possible. Mr. Nehru spoke on 
the need to give priority to production, without 
which there would not be enough to divide fairly. 
The applause he received was faint compared ta 
the sympathetic cheers answering his earlier ques- 
tion—was he expected to make the suffering 
peasant appreciate the Latin-phrased constitu- 
tional niceties which came between him and 
justice? Even with constitutional obstacles re- 
moved, a less rhetorical question remained un- 
answered—would the peasant agree to remain 
hungry until the sensitive profit motive of the 
private investor was satisfied? 


ar s been wonderful coming into your homes.” 
But has it been so wonderful for us having them 
in our homes? On what actually took place during 
the election campaign on TV and sound the 
verdict seems to me quite clear-cut: the Tories 
won; not by anything like a knockout but by a 
fair number of points. On sound alone the con- 
test was pretty even. Mr. Morrison was impres- 
sive; so, too, was Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. Of Mr. 
Attlee’s performance on the air the less said the 
better: Child Clement to the Dark Tower came 
all right, but he brought no slug-horn with him; 
what dauntless to his lips he set was something 
about as powerful and ringing as a recorder. In 
fact, Mr. Attlee sounded very tired; a and his script 
was lamentable: time and again it was borne 
home to one that he could not bear to use a word 
of one syllable if he could find another of three 
or more to do the job. 

He had been more effective on TV; Dr. Sum- 
merskill and Mr. Wilson were still more so; but 
what of the Labour Party’s television Election 
Round-up? Mr. William Pickles put questions to 
Mr. Morrison, Mr. Gaitskell, Lady Megan Lloyd 
George and Mr. Callaghan. It promised well, and 
it had its moments; yet I feel one is bound to say 
it failed because it got completely out of hand, 
the result, as I should guess, of inadequate pro- 
duction, though there were other factors involved. 
Mr. Morrison and Mr. Gaitskell were bent on 
being elder statesmen together, Lady Megan had 
the giggles, while Mr. Callaghan was all for call- 
ing Sir Anthony Eden to come outside and take 
his jacket off. Good rousing stuff for Labour 
voters perhaps, but so far as my Tory companions 
were concerned, altogether too brash and 
cock-sure. 

The fatal thing, though, was the bonhomie 
engendered as the programme went on. One can 
only hope it continued when the programme was 
ever and it was realised that the last of Lady 
Megan’s irrepressible interventions had quite 
ruined Mr. Morrison’s final peroration. Now 
bonhomie of this kind has become one of the 
great curses of radio, whether TV or sound. It 
is only bearable on panel games, and it almost 
always seems false. Its effect on viewers is to 
make them think that the performers are either 
altogether too pleased with themselves or that 
they can turn the bonkomie off and on like tap- 
water. I think one must admit that on this occa- 
sion the distinguished performers made an exhi- 
bition of themselves; and in the course of doing 
so they managed to talk of foreign affairs for 
roughly a minute only, and then, it almost seemed, 

as an after-thought. And they said nothing at 

all about the Labour Party’s agricultural policy, 
an astonishing blunder of omission it would seem 
to me, considering the medium they were using; 
for television is probably much more important 
to those country-dwellers who possess it than 
to townees. 

An exhibition was precisely what Sir Anthony 
Eden did not make of himself. This was surely 

‘the most successful of all the political telecasts. 
It was a superb achievement, and it would be 
less than generous not to mention the difficulty 
of Sir Anthony’s task. To sit at a table in front 
of the cameras and talk for fifteen minutes, alone 
and without aids of any kind, is no light job. Its 


difficulty is proved by the fact that its success is~ 


so infrequent. Even Mr. Orson Welles, in his solo 
performances, acts on the assumption, right or 
wrong, that he must from time to time show us 
pages of his sketch-book. 

Sir Anthony merely talked. He had no idio- 


syncrasies; he used no memorable phrases; 
indeed, what he had to say was as far removed 
from oratory as may be imagined. And he cer- 
tainly wasn’t going outside to mix it with Mr. 
Callaghan: the enemy were “ our Socialist friends.” 
His script I thought excellent, absolutely right 
for the man, for he was depending on the 
authority of a famous name and face which for 
years now have managed to suggest that their 
possessor is, in some mysterious way, above the 
day-to-day party struggle. It was impressive and 
persuasive. We were, in fact, watching the one 
man among the party leaders who is a television 
star; and I suspect, after last Saturday’s. appear- 
ance, that those members of his party who are all 
for jockeying him out of office as soon as decency 
permits, are by now thinking again. 

All the same, have we witnessed a television 
election? I notice in the press as a whole a 
general air of relief that the impact of TV has 
been less than was anticipated. I think this is 
to draw wrong conclusions. What the election has 
shown, it seems to me, is that both parties are 
still scared of the new medium, so much so 
indeed that neither made anything like a com- 
pletely determined effort to exploit it. They were 
as restrained as they dared to be. And, of course, 
they are right to be scared of the medium: it 
will be disastrous for us all if the most important 
qualification for political leadership becomes the 
possession of the kind of personality which is 
successful on television. 

I imagine that both parties have had a tacit 
agreement not to go to town on television this 
election. Certainly neither has made the use of the 
television personalities it possesses that it could 
quite legitimately have done. Indeed, one is 
forced to think it has deliberately refused to do 
so. How otherwise is one to explain the neglect, 


What Next 


Wuar is now official policy in Kenya? Last 
week’s hopes that mass surrenders would end 
the bloodshed have been shattered; all we have 
is another dreary announcement that intensified 
military operations have been launched, that 
now is the time to “hit the enemy whenever 
and wherever we can,” since many terrorists are 
“sick of fighting and would willingly surrender 
if it were not for their leaders.” All this is 
familiar stuff: we shall hear of more “ generals” 
being killed, of further crowds of suspects added 
to the 50,000 already in detention camps, and 
of more hangings for offences like carrying 
arms, or aiding and associating with terrorists. 
We may even, in some months’ time, be told 
that Mau Mau is crushed. Presumably, if 
enough Kikuyu are killed, this must happen 
some day. But what future will even that hold 
out for Kenya? 

The conclusion of the remarkable article we 
publish this week from Sir Philip Mitchell, 
Governor of Kenya from 1944 to 1952, points 
to the only constructive and hopefui lines of 
policy. No one is better qualified to speak on 
the subject. He emphasises correctly the 
strangest aspect of the sinister Mau Mau move- 
ment: it is not—at any rate in its present phase 
—primarily an anti-White campaign; it is a civil 


‘West, and so on. 


‘on television. As it is, we saw on both sides 


ae best known to television aud 
view—and I am trying to be impartial—I wo 
think the notion in the public mind of a T 
Party cast in the image of Sir Robert Booth 
would be a formidable one. Sir Robert did : 
appear in this TV election. q 
Or take the case of Mr. Mayhew. He is ass¢ 
ciated with a series of informed programmes, f 
site qua non of which is objectivity, fairness= 
programmes on the great religions of the worl 
on the differences between Communism and th 
He talks well; he is gooe 
looking; he has an attractive air of diffider! 
earnestness which he carries rather like a spiritu 
cricket bat under his arm. It was surely sé 
abnegation almost to the point of quixotis 
the Labour Party not to have used Mr. Mayhe 
stock figures of the party leaders. Stock figur 
evoke stock responses. It is idle to specula 
what might have happened had we been allows 
to see others; to see Mr. Michael Foot, 
example, who is also well-known to the televisic 
public. The parties preferred caution. 
But one thing seems certain: there will not | 
another television election like this one. 
assuming the new Parliament lasts as long as 
last, will serve as no precedent at all. By the tir r 
the next election takes. place we shall have, fl 

addition to a second B.B.C. television progra 
half a dozen or more commercial stations centré 
on the most densely populated areas of 
country. No doubt we shall see the party leade 
on the national networks. Shall we also see # 
local candidates on the local stations? If yw 
do, then local issues may once again becom) 
important in politics; and we may return to so 
thing much more like the old spirit of the husti 
than anything we have seen in this election. 
WILLIAM SALTER | 


in Kenya? 


war among Kikuyu, in which some thirty Eur 
peans have been murdered, while many tho’ 
sands of Kikuyu have been killed by their felle 
tribesmen. The second peculiarity of 
Mau is its retrograde character. Its obs 
and loathsome rites, to which Sir Philip r 
have the purpose, apparently, of so contan 
ing the individual who takes one of the o 
that he can never regain his self-respect, 
free of Mau Mau guilt. Bearing to the Ki 
religion much the same relation as Black 
once did to the Catholic, they are the instrum 
by which the designing priests of witchere 
hope to gain control-over the Kikuyu Peok 
It is impossible to disagree with the view, y 
Sir Philip expresses, that such a movement n 
be stamped out. 

But why has natural and legitimate natio 
ism in Kenya ever become tainted by this | I 
into barbarism? If a large propor of 
Kikuyu people had not suffered from 2 
intolerable grievances, Mau Mau coulda n 
have attracted mass support. At inte: 


Government and the more liberal 
under the leadership of Mr. Blund 
recognised the necessity of reforms i 
ever to be peace in Kenya. Sir FP. 


rise 


pointed at his instance, No one 
ownership by Europeans of land 
he Africans believe to be theirs is at 
of Kikuyu discontents. Other griev- 
including wages at near-starvation level, 
population of the Reserves, the Nairobi 
the crop restrictions imposed on 
ans, the humiliating colour bar—all these 
been constantly admitted by thoughtful 
= ‘Sir Philip is wholly right in calling for 
“spirit and determination” in giving 
& policies of reform, on the land and 
where, which “will be seen by all peoples 
the Colony . . . to be just and wise.” 
The chief difficulty is that any adequate pro- 
e of reform invokes bitter opposition 
) the more extreme settlers. Proposals for 


Report on 


§ East African, especially one who has had some 
thority there or, as some would say, some 
sf onsibility for tragic events, must expect at 
ay turn in England to be asked “Are things 
tter in Kenya?” It is not an easy question to 
swer in a few words, without risk of misunder- 
a. But if a short answer has to be given, 
an only be “Yes: much better.” But there 
much that is obscure. 

Take, as a start, the expression “ Mau Mau” 

/ one who is well informed could tell you, even 
day, either what it means or what—or who—it 
Tt began, certainly, with the Kikuyu Central 
sociation. When that took to evil courses and 
Ss suppressed in the war, the Kenya African 
followed. The latter to my own know- 
ge had many honest and sincere members, who 
“re concerned with public affairs as they were 
emselves affected: so may the former, at an 
tlier stage. Some branches of the Kenya 
rican Union were, I believe, never corrupted, 
t the organisation as a whole fell into the hands 
Kenyatta and his gang. It is now known, from 
> confessions of members, that it became no 
re than a cover for Mau Mau. But what, or 
10, was and is Mau Mau? 

y and Police Intelligence, by infinite 
tience and skill, have built up a large body of 
Ormation, patiently checked and rechecked. 
. are continuously uncovering more details, 


deous ritual and bestial practices, of 
ery, robbery and rapacious extortion, 
ecially from the poor and weak. But opera- 
as planned? The springs of the organisation, 
even if it is an organisation? The top level 
command and direction? The objectives it 
@s to achieve? The general plan? Not yet: 
as far as I know, more than a few slight 
yet. Only a fog of secrecy, confusion and 
seless savagery. Who gains what by slash- 
two thirteen-year-old schoolboys to death? 
ay be that at such and such a time the 
nment ought to have known all about it, or 
warnings, none recorded in writing, were 
én to it. It is a fact that, still, Smith, Brown, 
sand Robinson are learning with astonishment 
, kitchens have been Mau Mau committee 
1eir servants’ quarters billets; their cooks 
oath administrators, executioners and 
rs. But no hand has been raised 


to amount to nothing and to seek no 


é€ names, more records of outrages committed, 


_ himself what he would have done, 


rem, and most of the secrecy and plot-_ 


+ : el « 
‘fepresentation on the Legislative 
" re drowned under shrill cries of pro- 
~ test against -enfranchising terrorists. One is 
reminded of the efforts of Liberal statesmen to 
end rebellion in Ireland: there was always a 
murder at the critical moment to reinforce 
arguments that there must be no surrender to 
force. All who, like Sir Philip Mitchell, have 
the welfare of the Colony at heart, should do 
whatever can be done to encourage the more 
far-sighted Europeans in Kenya—even while 
the new military drive against Mau Mau is on 
foot—to collaborate with moderate Africans 
and independent Asians in putting forward a 
constructive reformist policy. It is essential to 
convince the majority of Kikuyu, who certainly 
hate Mau Mau, that there is in front of them, 
when the rebellion is crushed, a free and hope- 
ful future for themselves and their children. 

Mau Mau 
object. At any rate, three years of Mau Mau 
have resulted in no more than thirty-three 
murders of Whites and thirty of Asians, #hen 
opportunity—especially, may be, for cooks—has 
been unlimited. Can this be called a national 
rising against the Whites? 

The murders, senseless and haphazard as they 
have been, have been marked’ by atrocious 
brutality, treachery, obscene and filthy ritual and 
other circumstances which have disgusted and 
inflamed public opinion and have caught the 
attention of the world. They have been terrible, 
shocking: but more people are killed in a week- 
end by motor cars in many countries than Mau 
Mau has murdered in three years. There must 
have been some hatred of some Whites, of some 
Asians, by some Kikuyu: so there is of some 
people in Ulster by some in Ireland. But war 
to the knife between nations? What facts sup- 
port that interpretation? 

The murders and mutilations, of people and 
domestic animals, have provoked some retaliation 
outside the stress of battle, some breaches of 
discipline. Some things have happened which 
ought not to have happened, but scarcely ever 
among the regular forces, military or civil: their 
konour, humanity and repute have been high and 
the confidence of the African people in them is 
today an invaluable security asset. If some 
others, often recruits or hastily mobilised auxiliary 
units, have allowed their indignation to outrun 
their discipline, that is a thing which Authority, 
the Press and public opinion in the Colony are 
at one in determination to stop. But before a 
man utterly condemns his weaker brothers who 
have had to confront the harsh reality of horrors 
encountered face to face, he would do well to ask 
he, the 
righteous one, if he had suddenly come across the 


butchers of Belsen or Buchenwald in.the act, in 


the blood and guts of their victims, among the 
mutilated fragments of men and women and 
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Faith and Reason 


In this issue we publish the second of the ? 


joint first prize-winners of £100 each in 

our recent essay competition. We propose 

to publish further prize-winning con- 

tributions at intervals during the next 
few weeks. 


ae 736 
childien ‘If he iad been a Kikuyu and had come 
upon the corpse of his wife, mutilated in a way 
that made her—and him—impure for ever, open 
to the vengence of the gods of old? 

If the anti-White rising theory just will not 
fit the facts, can any other? A nationalist rebel- 
licn? A “liberation” movement? Well, note- 
paper headed “Kikuyu Land and Liberation 
Army” began to be found some months ago: but 
that is about all the evidence there is, There 
has been no organised attack on the Government 
forces or their bases, nor on the railways, water, 
light and power installations, roads and airfields. 
The terrain is, mostly, ideally suited to such things 
and a little dynamite and determination could 
have inflicted grave damage and might have cut 
eff western Kenya and Uganda from the port of 
Mombasa. There has been no attempt to 
organise political strikes or mob rioting. Indeed, 
the only people consistently attacked have been 
the Kikuyu themselves and the fringe of farms on 
their northern marches. The “liberators” have 
vented their most atrocious savagery on their own 
people, on chiefs, teachers, clergy, agricultural and: 
veterinary workers, farmers, foresters, contractors 
and craftsmen, shopkeepers—any, in fact, who 
seemed to have adjusted themselves to the new 
ways of living: their wives have been slaughtered, 
pregnant women hacked open and the foetus eaten 
or the blood drunk: their property has been 
looted or destroyed, their stock mutilated They 
have had to suffer their Lidices and Guernicas, 
as at Lari and in parts of the Fort Hall area, at 
the hands of those who are claimed by some to be 
patriots and liberators. The military operations 
of these “liberators” and their “army” bear, I 
Suppose, some relation to Hitler’s purges of all 
Germans whom terror could not bend to his will: 
maybe there is some analogy in that. It is all 
the resemblance there is to any form of patriotic 
or national movement. 

Whatever may be the truth of that, Mau Mau 
has displayed in its ferocious bestialities a ruth- 
less tenacity and courage: courage, it is true, to 
strike from behind the back, at night, by arson and 
secret bullet fired in the dark, by silent spear and 
panga; but still courage. Eight thousand have 
been killed and half as many taken wounded. 
Seven hundred have been hanged and seventy 
thousand are in gaol or detention camp. These 
are terrible figures, even if, against a background 
of a million Kikuyu, Embu and Meru, they 
amount to less than at first appears. Is any light 
thrown on the sheer useless tragedy of such 
casualties by the practices of Mau Mau? Many 
thousands, at first struck dumb with horror or 
paralysed by their terror, have rallied to their 
people, to their chiefs and to the law and the 
Government. Confessions, statements, docu- 
ments are becoming available in ever increasing 
numbers and, checked one against another by 
careful and competent officers, are at last building 
up a picture with a background of established 
fact: an extraordinary picture. 

Here are a few examples—they are horrible and 
I will cut them as short as possible: “We were 
told to go at night to X’s hut. We went and 
called him out, saying we were his fricnds. He 
came out and we cut him down with pangas — 
and poured his blood into a gourd. There was 
about half a gallon: we drank it and cut off his 
head... We took it to our leader in a dark hut.” 
“I was taken into a hut in the dark. The oath 
administrator was there: he put out the eyes of a 
sheep with thorns and then killed it... .” In 
each case details follow too horrible to be printed. 

Enough of that kindof thing. Here is the story 
of one Mungai, who was a squatter—that is, a 
crofter—on my farm until he was arrested and 
taken off to gaol for defiance of a Defence Regu- 


74) 
“ee 
lation: “I took two Mau Mau oaths at the end 


of 1952 because the Mau Mau ordered me to. 
and 


Mwangi also took them, and Makumi 
Meshek and Gichuru and’some others. Mwangi 
was the leader on the farm. I then had to obey 
all the orders of Mau Mau, even if they had told 
me that Kenyatta wanted your head: I should 
have had to obey and cut it off. Then in prison 
I and others thought of the very bad things Mau 
Mau had done and how they had killed many 
people for nothing and taken their stock and other 
property and money and my heart became bitter 
against them. After that I was released to a 
transit camp and talked with the Kikuyu Padre 
and late joined Lambert’s screening party and 
lived at his camp, until I came back here to my 
work on the farm, when you pardoned me.” 

Study of these oaths by the hundred discloses 
that the obligations they imposed did not change 
significantly after the first or second. The initiate 
was made to swear absolute secrecy and obedi- 
ence: to accept at once a mission to kill a White 
man, a chief or other official, a man’s own wife, 
child, parents or brothers: to refuse to sell 
Kikuyu land to any one: to mutilate or steal 
stock, goods or money. The penalty was always 
the same: “If I fail in this may this oath kill 
me.” But the circumstances in which the oaths 
were administered, the scenery, décor and 
choreography, if I may permit myself such terms, 
were continuously developed as horror was 
added to horror and filth to filth, until the bounds 
of credibility, of human depravity seemed to dis- 
‘solve in a nightmare of obscenity and degrada- 
tion. No human being who had experienced 
these things could, it seemed, ever become clean 
again. Even so, may be, the Aztec orgies of 
bloody sacrifice-must have appeared to Cortés: 
perhaps the horrors of some ancient mysteries, 
of the priests of Baal or of Isis and Osiris may 
have reached into these dark abysses of the 
human soul, as some of Hitler’s bravos must have 
done. That is speculation :- what is known of Mau 
Mau bestiality and blood-soaked wickedness ‘is 
fact. It probably contains the key to these dark 
and dreadful happenings; for there is nothing. 
within the limits of human sanity which explains 
them. 

Here then is such hypothesis as I can offer. 
First, that many Kikuyu long ago did find the 
constraints of British rule irksome, if not intoler- 
able, and some were deprived of land which they 
genuinely believed to be theirs by right. That 
may have been a small number, claiming with 
justice little pieces of land, but it soon grew to 
be a general accusation and a grievance. As city 
lifé grew, opportunity of profit grew with it and 
was avidly seized on: but schools and houses and 
many other things did not grow or grew very 
slowly. The White man brought with him a new 
faith, which called urgently to many, but was 
soon found very hard to live, so that the weaker 
Christians began to fall away, to find fault with 
their teachers and to think once again of the 
old tribal gods, the efficacy of sacrifice and the 
comforts of black magic. Soon the idea of asso- 
ciation for political purposes was learnt from 
European and Asian, and new ideas, vague and 
imperfectly understood, made their appearance, 
much stimulated by two world wars and the latter- 
day ferment, especially in colonial territories, and 
by the obvious disparities between rich and poor, 
_ land owner and labourer; disparities made the 
more noticeable in that they so closely corre- 
sponded to disparities of race and colour. 

It is at this stage that I believe thére appeared 
a group of ruthless fanatics—or may be just one’ 


fanatic, one Hitler—who had tasted the fruits of ~ 


the West and found them bitter, perhaps because 
unattainable, and who turned, or drifted, back 


Yate + 


eiyards the o fa eater 
sorcery and the unquestion 


lives, the bodies and souls ‘of ie jaa of fhe * 


people, which is the outstanding characteristic 
alike of tribal king-magician and modern fuhrer. 
Given a setting so recently savage, a new culture 
neither fully grasped nor understood, and the 
absolute corruption of absolute power, what fol- 
lowed is at least comprehensible and can be read, 
I hope, between the lines of what I have written. 

It follows—on this hypothesis—that the fight 


‘for the destruction of Mau Mau must go on to 


its end, for there is no other way. Its end, as a 
fight in the field, is, I believe,-at hand. But it 
will have been fought in vain if the many com- 
plex causes which have led to it are not clearly 
perceived and resolutely tackled. The central 
cause is perhaps the distortion of judgment which 
so often follows when communities get into the 
habit of talking and thinking in terms of race and 
colour: when right and wrong mean different 
things for different people and when too many 
of the people lack the knowledge and the skill 
to raise themselves at least to a level from which 
the way of living of the few can be perceived. 

Mau Mau has been an abomination; but not by 
any means all Kikuyu fell under its sway, and the 
steadfast courage of those who resisted—Chris- 
tian, Muslim, and pagan—has been a noble page 
in the story of these people. Many thousands 
have recoiled from the wickedness into which they 
were cajoled or compelled, and the process is 
growing rapidly, snowball fashion. But we 
deceive ourselves if we imagine that these people 
have no discontents, no frustrations, no aspira- 
tions. We should fall into grievous error if we 
supposed that, because some Kikuyu have been 
wicked, we have no duty to ascertain the things 
which other Kikuyu believed to be wrong or 
unjust. A Royal Commission on Land and 
Population was appointed in response to the last 
important despatch I had ‘occasion to write in 
office. Its Report is expected shortly. The spirit 
and determination with which effect is given to 
the reforms the Commission may be expected to 
recommend seems to me to be the touchstone for 
the immediate reconstruction which is so urgently 
necessary. In undertaking that, we should be 
able to develop long-range policies which will not 
only be just and wise, but will be seen by all 
peoples in the Colony—even those so recently 
deluded—to be just and wise. For justice and 
wisdom are the remedies the suffering body politic 
needs—and reconciliation. Vengeance is a Mau 
Mau type of nostrum for the business. 
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be impossible to restore the capitalist order. 


. have thought it well worth-while devoting 
_ deal of time, money and even, as in Franc 


sil WENT 0 Yugoslavia a posit Ney half expec 
ing to find that Tito and his Government ‘aa 
trading in their Socialism as the price of Wester 
support in their struggle with the Kremlin. q 
returned last week fairly certain that this is ne 
so. The new Yugoslavia is visibly a Commins 
country—albeit in a state of schism with Moscow 
Indeed, one internationally respected economis) 
with whom I was able to talk in intimacy as w 
as privacy, gave me his considered opinion th 
short of violent counter-revolution, it would noy 


couldn’t help noticing, moreover, the almost self 
consciously Marxist turns of speech and though 
in which Yugoslav leaders and officials argue an’ 
present their policy. It is as if, aware of th 
danger to their Socialism which is inherent iv 
their schism with Moscow, they are doubly care: 
ful to be strictly Marxist in all their formulation: 
I talked at length, for instance, with one hig 
dignitary who is a member both of Tito’s Cabine 
and of the Central Committee of the League ¢ 
Communists—the Yugoslav C.P. What, I aske’ 
him, did he think of the possibilities of a’ 
“opposition party based on socialist principles, 
as proposed by Djilas? His reply was revealing 
It was not either a “good” or “bad” propositioy 
but: “completely unnatural, indeed impossibl 
in our society. Those who advocate it misreay 
history, and fail to understand the nature of th 
situation in Yugoslavia. The concept that deme 
cracy must mean many parties is completely ov 
of date.” I was reminded forcibly of the conver 
sation I once had with a distinguished Catholi 
theologian, who explained to me-that divorce 
was not so much wrong as impossible. 


* * * 


This very strong impression that the Yugosla 
leaders are Marxists of purpose and integrity, 
heretical, prompts a thought which is not irrele 
vant to the Kruschev mission. If in Moscov 
and Belgrade sit two sets of determined mer 
each applying a Marxist analysis to the contem 
porary world, will one of them remain foreve 
heretical? Is it not at least possible that, unde 
the pressures of international capitalism, the tw 
analyses will one day coincide? It is certain the! 
nothing which has happened in recent week 
supports the suggestion that the Yugoslavs ar 
now on the point of returning to Kremlin orthe 
doxy But one day? I should not be a 

» > * 

I have always found it odd that the Yugosla 
make apparently no more serious attempts t 
increase their export of wines. } 
surprised after three weeks of drinking nothin 
else. For I know no country anywhere whic 


buys as vin du pays in France, There is, ho 
ever, no system of vintages, no aristocratic wi 
which compares with the so-called noble growt 
of Bordeaux, Burgundy or the Rhineland; and, 
any rate outside Slovenia, there are no very ef 
tive standards of quality. In other words, 1 
can find very marked variations between b 
bearing the same label. This is one of the 


obstacles to a greater export trade; and I 


lation to establishing a system of appe la 
cones I’m sure the market i is rife Ss 


nt Dingac, and talking 


ery expensive, and still rare 


-; ’ = 
the main cities. “Ordinary people can’t 
1em,” said my companion rather sourly 
himself holds a middle-grade position in a 
licly owned enterprise)—“ just senior officials 
i people with special privileges like writers, 
ists and actors.” The privilege accorded to 
€ arts has become commonplace in Communist 
juntries. Nevertheless, the impoverished writer 
artist from the “free world” can hardly fail 
be impressed when he encounters it in quite 
h striking terms. This, too, was in a specially 
ious context. For it was part of a bitter com- 
int against the new Yugoslavia from a middle- 
man who had known, as they say, better 
ys. The best evidence that the regime really 
liberalised itself is the number of people you 
an find who are prepared to tell you, without 
oncealment, how much they dislike it. . That 
mere should be a sizeable group of déclassés, 
tho have suffered under the revolution and have 
0 stomach for the struggle to build a new 
Ociety, is not surprising: that they should feel 
ee to voice their complaints as boldly as they 
9 is evidence both of their essential unimpor- 
ice and of real progress: towards tolerance. 
- * * * 


As far as I could see—and I looked carefully 
-the Roman Catholic Church has  com- 
ete freedom to go about its lawful occasions 
ithout interference from the State. Indeed I 
1ould guess that in Slovenia and Croatia 75 per 
ent. of the population still profess, if not very 

ently, the Catholic religion. Some of the 


2ry numerous churches have naturally fallen” 


0 disuse, but the majority are well kept and 
jell used. The priests appear to be on good 
tms with the public authorities; and, if life in 
Communist society constrains them to walk the 
feets with something less than the worldly 
rrogance which characterises, for instance, most 
alian priests, well, the humility is as seemly as 
‘is unexpected—and by no means unbecoming 
the service of God. 


told by more intrepid travellers 
myself that, with very few exceptions—I 
Albania was one—Yugoslav roads were the 
worst in Europe. That is clearly no longer true. 
I am not talking only of such show pieces as the 
much-publicised highway linking Belgrade with 
Zagreb. But an enormous amount of work has 
been put into making the lesser roads reasonably 
fit for motor transport. You are still advised, 
it is true, to travel the Dalmation coast by ship 
as far south as Dubrovnik. But the road from 
there to Titograd, from Titograd up into Serbia, 
or the notorious Macedonian road from Skoplje 
to Ohrid (all of which used to be regarded as 
nightmares by the pampered motorists of Western 
Europe) are now perfectly adequate—as well as 
being quite remarkably beautiful. The truth is 
that an acute shortage of foreign currency has 
persuaded the Yugoslav authorities to treat 
tourism as a top-priority industry. The result is 
efficient travel agencies, greatly improved roads, 
and hotels which vary from adequate to good all 
over the country. Also, of course, a Communist 
country which welcomes visitors and has almost 


- entirely abandoned the protection of an iron 


curtain. 
ra * * 


All the same, this is an odd development. 
Yugoslavia, nothing like self-supporting and 
latterly denied trade with the other Communist 


‘countries, is becoming more and more dependent 


on its tourist trade as a means of earning foreign 
exchange. In one sense, this is understandable; 
for there is no more beautiful country in Europe 
and hardly any which offers such low prices for 
the foreign tourist. But I cannot guess what the 
consequences may be to Yugoslavia itself of try- 
ing to establish, side by side, two disparate 
standards of life—one, for the Yugoslavs, austere, 
constructive and Communist; and one soft, indul- 
gent and wasteful for foreign tourists. A country 
becomes both strong and rich by selling what it 
makes and grows. But does it not risk corruption 
when it begins to depend too much on selling 
itself? I doubt if the Yugoslavs have any choice 
at the moment but to elevate tourism to this high 
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priority. But I shall be more confident about the 
future of both their independence and _ their 
Socialism when their foreign trade is more system- 
atically planned and, above all, when their 
agricultural production permits, as it surely could, 
a substantial export of food. 

* * x 

I was persuaded to visit the Historical Museum 
in Skoplje, the capital of Macedonia. A trifle 
reluctantly—because I am no more than a 
moderate performer in museums. In fact, I 
found it absorbing. Not quite what most English 
people would think of as a “historical” museum. 
It is, in fact, a collection of trophies and docu- 
ments from the two Macedonian revolts—the first 
against the Turks in 1903, and the second against 
the Nazis (Bulgarian variety) in 1942. I was 
hauled back from any tendency to romanticise 
about what seems to me to have been a remark- 
ably successful struggle for national liberation by 
the sight of a group of local school children— 
12- and 13-year-olds, I suppose—being taken 
round by their teacher. Her eyes were alight with 
the memories of the war she remembered. In 
the children’s I recognised instantly the petrified 
look of sullen boredom, the toughening of the 
neck muscles as they suppressed their yawns. It 
was exactly the same expression my parents used 
to see on me in the dimmer chambers of the 
British Museum. Presently, the children came to 
life in a hubbub of ejaculation. They were 
clustered eagerly around the photograph of a 
partisan who had been shot by the Bulgarians. 
It was a good picture.. The bullet holes were 
plain to see and the blood ran all over the pave- 
ment with awful realism. Thirty pairs of 
childish eyes popped with interest and pleasure. 
I remembered that expression, too. 

* * * 

The further south you go in Yugoslavia, the 
more “ Balkan” becomes the driving. When you 
get to Macedonia, the technique is simple. You 
drive full speed at any group of people or animals 
you see, horn honking as loudly as possible, and 
trust them to leap out of the light just before the 
moment of impact. Usually the system works— 
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especially, perhaps, as the very few cars on 
coads normally belong to government or party 
officials. Occasionally it doesn’t. I was upset 
ind angered when my extremely skilful Mace- 
jonian driver ran over, so carelessly as to be 
almost deliberately, a shepherd’s dog. “The 
chauffeur says,” translated the interpreter, in ~ 
response to some comments I had addressed to 
him, “that he is a very fine driver. who never 
kills anything more than once a month—and then 
nothing of importance.” ‘The driver, who spoke 
2 few words of French and English, and under- 
pod more, listened attentively to the translation. 
He nodded: “fe suis spécialiste quand méme aux 
chiens,” he added with a gleam in his eye. 
JOHN FREEMAN 


Babes and Sucklings 


Once every little boy and gal 
That came into the world alive 
Was either a little Liberal 
Or else a little Conservative. 


But Nature, who this law ordained, 
Still moves in a mysterious way, 

And though two parties are maintained, 
The case is not the same today. 


Though every baby takes a side, 
Thanks to prenatal influence, 

And two great parties are supplied, 
It’s at the Liberal’s expense. 


It little profits to enquire 
Of fate’s immutable decree, 
But little Liberals expire 
That parties may be two, not three. 


While half the race in babyhood 
Upon pure Tory milk is nursed, 

With quite a different infant food 
The other half can slake its thirst. 


So every babe that’s born alive 
(Though Liberals the thought resist) 
Is either a little Conservative 
Or else a little Socialist. 
SAGITTARIUS 


This England 


Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first entry and 
§/- for each of the others printed, 


Paste entries on a POSTCARD. 


The Archishop of Canterbury, Dr. Fisher, said 
at a Nairobi banquet to-day that the divorce rate 
in Britain is “as beastly as Mau Mau.”—Daily 
Express. (Sally Jacobs.) 


A council workman at Brantham, Suffolk, stood 
all day beside a hole he dug in the road because 
cement for the erection of a signpost failed to 
arrive. He then filled in the hole again and went 
home.—Daily Telegraph. (I. J. Ashley.) 


The highest common factor that unites the 
families of this country is the keeping of caged 
birds Manchester Guardian. (A. N. Oppenheim.) 


The appearance of an African fire-eater in a 
public-house is a special occasion, justifying exten- 
ded hours, Ipswich magistrates decided yesterday. 
—News Chronicle. (Peter Barefoot.) 


Now they are turning out bottles of milk with 
a 28 per cent alcoholic content. Their dairy has 
been granted a special excise licence. 

“We use whisky, brandy, gin, rum and honey 
to make the drink,” she said. “It’s strong enough 
to make you drunk. We believe that before long 
the consumption of milk will soar to record levels 
and that it will rival beer as the national drink 
‘of England.”—Reynolds News. (E. D. Jones.) 


S EVEN years is not a lem time in ene history of” 


any nation. Yet, revisiting the Rhineland for the 
first time since 1948—the eve of the currency 
reform—I thought it seemed more like seventy 
years, or a whole human life-span. Where, on 
my last trip, I had seen groups of men, mostly 
crippled, standing dejectedly at street corners 


amid the desolation of rubble and ruins, this time. 


there was hustle and bustle, with clanging trams 
and men in mackintoshes scurrying ant-like, brief- 
cases bulging, into imposing new buildings. The 
feverish building activity in all Rhineland and 
Ruhr cities, the tinsel glitter and overstocked shop 
windows in Diisseldorf’s Kénigsallee, the laden 
lorries streaming down the Autobahn—these are 
the things I shall remember of West Germany in 
this Spring of 1955. 

It has become almost a commonplace to talk 
of the “miracle” of Germany’s recovery and the 
virtues of Erhard’s free-enterprise economy. 
“The Germans work so hard—and there is no 
tea-break mentality.” All this is true. But there 
are signs that the German unions are beginning 
to get just a little bit tough, after the long post- 
war years of docility and restraint. There is a 
growing feeling among many trade unionists that 
they have been patient too long and that the 
workers, rather than the shareholders, deserve a 
bigger share in the prosperity they create. 

This view was forcibly expressed by Heinrich 
Strater, melancholy, slow-speaking leader of 
1,600,000 metal workers. German steel workers, he 


told me, are still working on an average a 53/54- 


hour week. Now, ten years after the end of the 
war, they are putting in for a 40-hour week. Their 
conditions, says Strater, must be brought in line 
with those of steelworkers in other Western coun- 
tries. Then there is Heinrich Imig, bluff, breezy 
miners’ president, who combines Will Lawther’s 
bonhomie with Arthur Horner’s lucidity. He is 


_ all set for getting higher living standards, better 


working conditions and security in old age for 
his members. (Recently the German miners, who 
had claimed a 12 per cent. rise, won 9} per cent. 
all-round.) But the bitterest struggle in West Ger- 
many is not over wages and hours, but over the 
Mitbestimmungsrecht, the Law of “co-deter- 
mination” or workers’ participation in industry. 
This gives the workers in iron, steel and coal firms 


_five seats out of 11 on the Aufsichtsrat, or board 


ot directors, and one in three on the Vorstand, or 
executive management board. 

Earlier this year the unions won a great vic- 
tory after a one-day strike in which 800,000 
miners and steel workers were involved. The 
strike was in protest against the remarks of Dr. 
Reusch, director-general of the Gutehoffnung 
foundry, that Mitbestimmung was “ brutal extor- 
tion on the part of the trade unions.” This 
brought a fulsome apology from Dr. Adenauer 
and a strong rebuke to Reusch. But the trade 
unions are under no illusions, and believe that 
Reusch was voicing publicly and tactlessly what 
many employers felt privately. Sia 

Today along the whole front of the. Ruhr, 
there is a sharpening fight among the employers 
against workers’ participation. This fight against 

Mitbestimmung by the big companies in steel and 

coal is not openly waged. In theory they recog- 

nise the Mitbestimmungsrecht, and are bound by 


law to do so. But in practice there are countless 
attempts to undermine it. 


This was published recently in the official organ 
of the German Miners’ Union. On the other 
side a typical reaction came from a big coal-owner 
I met in Essen: 

Mitbestimmung is grand as an idea, but in prac- 


tice: it puts the workers’ representatives in an im- 


oar © 
possible position, with loy ict s 
_ interests of the men they represent and 
the company. Some, however, take a v 
sible attitude, identify themselves with the co 
pany, and refuse to back extravagant claims. — 
In fact, most employers in the steel and c 
industries probably regard workers’ represen 
tion as an unmitigated nuisance, or, at best, a: 
useful bit of window-dressing. But the union 
are determined to make Mitbestimmung w 
They do not want the present scheme to suf 
the same fate as befell works councils after th 
end of the first world war. Most of these we: 
merged into the Labour Front. Today, howey : 


the trade unions are in a much better positic 
than during the 1920s. There is full employmer 
in coal and steel, and many types of skilled labou 
are short. ee 
‘The workers’ bargaining position is consi 
quently strong. In the mines of the Ruhrgebie 
Aachen, for example, the labour force has 
up to roughly its pre-war level, but it is uns 
and there is a very high turnover. Men rec 
from the East, the Fliichtlinge, lured by the 
of a new house) take up colliery jobs, then 
to. seek more congenial work above gro 
Absenteeism is high—last year’s average was 
per cent. (well above the British average), 
until recently only one in every ten juvenile: 
cruited stayed in the industry. Produc 
though it has now reached a post-war peak, is 
below the.1938 level. Thus, with all these pr 
duction difficulties, it is not surprising that 
German coal-owners should rely on the co-oper 
tion and goodwill of the miners’ leaders. 
The German miner, like his opposite number 
Britain, is now at the top of the industrial wag 
ladder. Like the British miner, he spends mos 
his spare time, and cash, on football pool I 
and. his allotment. In the leadership of f 
unions, however, there is great concern at f 
growing concentration of heavy industry, 
the emergence of the “old gang.” Ownership. 
true, has been dispersed: the Allies broke uj 
biggest pre-war trusts. About 25 per cent 
Ruhr steel and coal holdings are owned | 
foreigners—including Dutch, French, Swe 
and‘ Italians. But the success of Krupps, 
undeterred by the bar on his domestic 
activities, stole the show at the Hanover 
Fair with his titanium project and is branchi 
in India, Pakistan and-the Middle East, 
object=lesson for Socialists. The Veret 
Stahlwerke was split up, but there are new 
bines, like the Phcenix-Hiitte, the Rhein 
and August Thyssen Hiitte. The names of F 
rich Flick, Hoesch, Stumm were quoted to n 
German miners as examples of the trend. 
all there is the Mannesmann steel concern, une 
Wilhelm Zangen, once prominent in the Ni 
arms drive, and described by a denazificati 
court after the war as a Mitlaiifer with Hith 
There are obvious economic advan 
vertical integration between coal, steel 2 
by-products. The unions do not objec 1 
gration as such, but they are alarmed 4 
danger of the big vested interests once m 
cising political power. That is perhaps 
see in the European Coal and Steel 
the hope of some form of international 
over the industrial barons. The High A 
has got powers to limit trustification, but | 
in fact discouraged the trend towards 
integration. What the Authority is me 
cerned about is the development of 
and quota arrangements. Lux 
Schuman Plan headquarters, has 


The Man-with-the-Gonz 


... Of every aim and every achievement of the J. Arthur Rank 
Organisation. It means that we welcome the opportunity which 
exists in Britain to adventure into commerce—with a target whose 
attainment must be good for the country and good for all whose 
interests or whose work is with the Organisation. 


The man-with-the-gong symbolises our plans to offer the finest in screen entertainment; to pro- 
mote British pictures to match the best that other countries have to offer; to give to millions of people 
overseas the opportunity to see our films and so learn something of British living, British thought, 

) British character—and British goods. 


To accomplish this two-fold purpose we have built up a British film enterprise which produces, 
: distributes and exhibits a major programme of first feature films every year : a film enterprise which 
| Operates world-wide, helping to draw the free nations nearer to Britain and strengthening the ties 
between Britain and the Commonwealth. 


| 
| 
| 
) 


, 
ity he man-with-the-gong is a symbol of our determination to keep abreast of the times—both in 
| thought and in technical developments. 

2 We are proud to have been pioneers in many fields of production, distribution, exhibition and the 
manufacture of components (from cinema seats to electronic equipment for cinema television) de- 
iam to serve the needs of the British Film Industry. 

The man-with-the-gong is a guarantee of first-class entertainment. He 
represents progress in the British Film Industry. He symbolises our con- 
fidence in the present and our faith in the future. 


is a Symbol... 


The ¥. Arthur Rank Organtsattun Ltd. includes : 
Some 550 Odeon and Gaumont cinemas. 


Pinewood Studios . . . producing an annual pro 
gramme of 15 British feature films. 


Denham Laboratories 
jilm a week. 


. « » processing 700 miles of 


General Film Distributors .. . with an unrivalled 
service to domestic exhibitors and thus to cinema- 


goers. 


J. Arthur Rank Overseas Film Distributors . . . 
taking British films to the cinemagoers of the world. 


J. Arthur Rank Screen Services .. . covers screen 
advertising, documentary films, television advertis- 
ing and television programmes, 


Gaumont-British and Universal Newsreels . . . 
bringing up-to-the-minute screen reports on current 
events to filmgoers at home and abroad. 


British Optical & Precision Engineers .. . manu- 
facturing a. key range of cinematograph equipment 
and allied products. 
Cinema-Television . . . producing television equip- 
ment, scientific and industrial electronic equipment 
and vacuum devices. 


Bush Radio . . . making the renowned Bush radio 
and television sets. 


THE J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 
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in West Germany. 
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folie ce Ae aa to break up the Ruhr co 
producers’ selling organisation, 
Gemeinschaftsorganisation Ruhrkohle. This is 
a kind of “under the counter” cartel, which 
fixes prices, sales and deliveries throughout the 
region, and which the High Authority says runs 
counter to its anti-cartel policy. The German 
miners agree with the employers on the need for 
a common sales organisation. Otherwise, they 
fear, pits which produce lower-quality coal would 
sell at a loss, and their workers would suffer. 
Much the same sort of problem arises in Britain 
for the Coal Board, which has aimed to even out 
differences between prosperous and poorer dis- 
In Britain, however, as the German miners 
point out, the mines are nationally owned and 
there is a community of interest between em- 
ployers and workers. 

Union leaders do not regard Mitbestimmung 
as a substitute for nationalisation, or, as they 
prefer to call it, socialisation. They feel they 
were badly let down by British Labour in the 
immediate post-war period, when the Ruhr basic 
industries could have been taken over painlessly 
and effectively. Instead, the British surrendered 
to the Americans and paved the way for the 
establishment of a Conservative, capitalist regime 
The unions are under no 
illusions about the prospects of reversing the 
present trends. Nor, at this stage, are they pre- 
pared to fight for it. “It is a political, not an 
industrial issue” I was often told. 

A fellow journalist somewhat naively asked Dr. 
Wimmelmann, the head of the coal, producers’ 
organisation, whether he was in favour of national- 
isation. “I have been a convinced supporter of free 
enterprise all my life and intend to continue to 
champion that cause” was the reply. “ National- 


‘sation would be very dangerous in the mining 


‘industry. Long-term planning can only be done 


Georg, the 


isation would mean seaphatioe® ‘Not even » 


old British Mining Association could be more 


last-ditch than the German coal-owners! 

Talking to men like Strater and Imig, I couldn’t 
help at times recalling that their predecessors also 
talked of democracy and social ownership while 
the Reichstag burned. What hope is there that 
the present generation of union leaders will suc- 
ceed in establishing real’ and lasting industrial 
democracy? The most hopeful sign is that 
German workers today are increasingly union- 
conscious. They turn up at meetings and 80-90 
per cent. of them vote in union elections and 
ballots. The unions are organised with typical 
Teutonic thoroughness and have progressive ideas 
about education and training. The miners, alone, 
run two residential schools. At Haltern, near 
Essen, in a delightful modern house in the beech- 
woods, young miners spend from two to six weeks’ 
studying trade union history, industrial relations 
and collective bargaining. . Compare this with 


- Britain where only the Communist-led E.T.U. 


runs a residential college! Again, the German 
miners produce a weekly paper and a serious 
bulletin. Yet the N.U.M. in Britain, alone of big 
trade unions, has no journal of opinion. 

The increasing efficiency of the German trade 
unions is encouraging. At the same time I can- 
not help feeling that the German Labour move- 
ment lacks the solid basic relationship that exists 
between the British Labour Party and the T.U.C. 
The absence of direct links tends to make the 
German Socialist Party limited in appeal and 
somewhat doctrinaire in outlook. And the dreams 
of all Socialists—German or international—that 
one day the basic industries of the Ruhr will be 
nationalised, will take, I fear, all the longer to be 
realised. 

MARGARET STEWART 


The People are Behind Me 


Mrs. Brappock was at the wheel. We had set 
out in a heavy drizzle from the Official Labour 
Candidate’s office. 
pared with the one she occupied before her troubles 
began, but it does. Keir Hardie’s photograph is 
on the door. On the wall over the candidate’s 
head is framed testimony that Elizabeth Mary 


' Braddock, Battling Bessie, is the Hon. President 


of the Professional Boxers’ Association, the pugs’ 
trade union. Posters around the wall read and 
would read to the keen-eyed man from two hun- 
dred yards: 

When YOU needed BESSIE she was THERE 

Now BESSIE needs YOU—BE THERE 

Who are these people, I asked, who are trying 
to replace you as the candidate for Exchange? 
These people were Communists, Trotskyites and 
Bevanites and didn’t worry her at all because she 
had the people behind her. We drove first through 
Exchange’s splendour, past the black, dignified 
Houses of Commerce, past the black; ornate Halls 
and past the frequent statues of royalty, which 
seem to have been erected to remind each genera- 
tion in this most Catholic of cities that this, after 
all, is a Protestant country. Away from the splen- 
dour, a few yards away, around the Protestant 
Cathedral, but scarcely in its spiritual shelter since 
80 per cent. of the voters in Exchange are Catholics, 
is the squalor. There were few people in the streets. 
We drove at eight miles an hour, announcing a 
meeting, past patches of waste mud, dingy tene- 
ments, decaying houses with bricked-up windows 
and Chinese writing on the walls, along streets 
where the houses are being pulled down or are 
falling down while one or two, the facades crum- 


The office is a poor one com-" 


bling, the steps worn concave and breaking, re- 
main inhabited, and then through more bearable 
streets. A few old women peered through curtains 
and waved. Mrs. Braddock pointed out proudly 
the new flats of three or four or five stories 
erected on the sites of old slums. An ancient 
hospital was now an Old Peoples’ Home with 
daffodils, withering and beni in the rain, half- 
alive in the gardens. 

“That,” she said, pointing out a half-yellow 
house, “is where the unofficial Labour candidate 
lives. I don’t care about him. He doesn’t interest 
me.” A Negro, shivering in the cold, waved to 
Mrs. Braddock. He was a boxer. As we drove 
through Page Street where families of eight live 
in two-roomed houses, an old woman wrapped in 
a black shawl, standing alone on a pavement 
waved excitedly at us. “Ow do,” said Mrs. Brad- 
dock, waving back. A crowd of men were waiting 
for the racing results. Some of them waved. “If 
anybody else came along, they’d have vanished 
like smoke. They know me.” As we came to the 
last street before the place where we had begun, 
five children in a shop doorway, soaked to the 
skin, leaped up and down screaming “Bessie” 
and laughing. “Ow do,” said Mrs. Braddock, and 
warned them to look out for the traffic. Over her 
shoulder she said to me: “ You can keep all your 
high-falutin stuff. That’s what I care about, the 
children knowing me. As long as the people 
know me, I’m happy.” 

“ All I want to do,” said Councillor Murphy, 
the unofficial Labour candidate, “is trust the 
people. Why can’t they trust the people? 
Aren’t the people’s wishes to count any more? ” 


_prised when, after he had taken his stand, m 


‘came. “But I won’t resign now. I wouldn’t g 8 


jected at fat by a single vote, 


Aurphy. 
dock, the tough, heavy-weight, agn 
munist; in the pink corner, Mr. M 3 
gentle, light-weight, intensely Catholic © 
fashioned Socialist. It wouldn’t be an even fi 
according to Mrs. Braddock’s opponents, beca 
the referee, in the person of the Labour Party, 
got his money on the heavy-weight and isn’t ab 
changing the rules. Mr. Murphy is disillusio 
and sad. He had been idealist enough to be 


of his erstwhile colleagues on the Left leat 
madly into the air and on to the fence. He thot 
they might have been with him in his stand 
democracy in the Party, but they thought the ti 
was not yet. He was, though, highly amused w 
the Communist Party men came along to ] 
house and asked him not to oppose Mrs. Bre 
dock. Mr. Murphy expected to save his dep: 
but was sick of Liverpool politics and wo 
stand for re-election to the Council when thet 


them that satisfaction.” 
By them he means the Braddocks, Mr. as | 
as Mrs.; for Alderman Jack Braddock is the lez 
of the Labour Group in the city. Last yeas 
attempt was made by the Left wing to di 
him from that position. It failed by 36 vote 
30. So the battle isn’t restricted to the Exchar 
Division. In the recent municipal election 
Tories had a high old time quoting Mrs. Bradd@ 
as evidence that there were Communists ir 
Labour Party. There are no Commt 
screams the scarlet banner in the heart of Li 
pool, in the Conservative Party. The effect ¢ 
this in a Catholic Division like Exchange is lik 
to matter. Some people are afraid it might 
late something that has been absent before— 
tical division along religious lines. The 1 
Catholic Mrs. Braddock has benefited from_ 
tolerance. Some people, again, consider all — 
slanging dangerous in its other possibilities. 
is certainly enough slander flying around to 
a law-court for a year. 
The trouble seems to have begun when 7 
Braddock had her conversion. From being a 
winger she became almost overnight certaii 
the working classes would live to rue 
that Aneurin Bevan was born. Her constit 
party didn’t share in this conversion. “ 
asked Mr. Murphy, “should people in a p 
this want German re-armament? Th 
pacifist tradition here. Why should they wa 
make the H-Bomb?” Mrs. Braddock told me 
the people in Exchange wanted German re- 
ment because they didn’t want to figh 
German’s battles for him: Germany sho 
her own army. People wanted the 
because they wanted to be defended. W 
bombs were falling in Liverpoo! during 
war, people used to ask: Where are curs? — 
H-Bomb is ours. “Can you imagine it? 7 a: 
Mr. Murphy.’ “Here we have Littleweods” 
won’t allow trade union labour in the place 
there we have Mrs. Braddock in the 
Commons defending them. Is it any wo 
known as Mrs. Littlewoods?” “Littl 
said Mrs. Braddock, “are great benefac 
They saved us during the slump. They p: 
wages. The girls do very well there.” 
_ All these things have helped to susté 
political interest inside the Exchang 


=: 
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‘though some Party members are co) 


bitterly of apathy in Liverpool as 
leaving aside the political issues, 
been enlivened by the curious epi 
Braddock’s re-adoption as their 
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t Building and fitting out a Distant Water trawler 
Ae today costs at least six times more than it did be- 


fore the war. In 1939 the price of a Distant Water ship 
was £30,000. This year, a brand new vessel like the 
i one above costs £185,000, and with full gear and 
_ equipment the cost is around £200,000. On top of that, crew wages, fuel, trawling gear and 
_ Operating expenses come to around £6,000 for every trip. A ship makes an average 
_ of 14 trips a year, so that she has to earn £85,000 before she even starts to show a profit. 
__ Yet, in spite of this spectacular leap in costs, dockside fish prices have risen much less 

than those of any other basic food—only 6 per cent since 1951. 

Trawlers today cost more to build because they are larger. They are larger in capa- 
a q city, larger in length and breadth. The one shown aboye is 200 feet overall. They are 
__ powered by larger engines which gives them greater range. Their crews now have 
. accommodation equal to that on the world’s biggest ships. A modern British trawler 
____ is the most efficient fishing machine, and the best sea ship ever designed—but she 
does cost money—£200,000. : 

__ All the money for building, replacing and equipping this efficient Distant Water Fleet 
* comes from the industry itself—no Government subsidy. It’s a gigantic British invest- 
ment, and one that has never let the country down. This fleet is founded upon the 
E. hard work, enterprise and experience of the trawler companies, skippers and crews. 
_ They take the risks and they bring home the fish—and get the smallest profit-margin 
_ of all home produced first-class food. Neither ships nor catch is subsidised. They’re 
mn their own, and proud of it. 

Think of these facts the next time-you buy a fresh cod fillet at 1/8d. a lb. Remember 


ee 


Se 


and the hard, dangerous work involved in supplying you with the freshest fish at the 
lowest price of any country in the world. 
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SOME IMPORTANT FEATURES OF 
A MODERN BRITISH TRAWLER 


FISH HOLD: approximate capacity—16,000 cubic feet. The insulated 

hold is chilled by a refrigerating plant. Fish hold is divided into. 
compartments forming shelves on which the fish is laid out over ~ 
layers of ice. 


OIL FUEL BUNKERS: these hold 300 tons of fuel oil. This is sufficient 
for a voyage of one month with an average range of 280—290 miles 
a day. Most trips last about 21 days. 


BOILER AND ENGINE ROOM: triple expansion super-heated steam 


engine of about 1,250 h.p., auxiliary engines for dynamos, pumps, 
etc. The furnaces are oil-fired. 


W/T ROOM: radio and radar equipment is as good as that of the 
largest liners. Includes—radar_ radiolocator, radiotelephone with © 
Morse transmitter, two radio receivers, two direction finders and 
two echo-sounders. 


“* GALLOWS”: for the trawl lines which pass over the ship’s side 
through this pulley and block. 


CREW SPACE: includes double-berth cabins, mess-room, and galley. 
Each bunk is fitted with a reading lamp. 


SKIPPER’S QUARTERS: the Captain’s suite is panelled and includes 
bedroom, day-room, and bathroom. Below are the Mate’s and Boat- 
swain’s cabins with the officers’ mess-room adjoining. 


RADAR SCANNER: the revolving scanner is connected to a screen 
in the W/T Room. 


WHEELHOUSE AND CHARTROOM: the wheelhouse is the nerve- 
centre of the ship. Fish is found by echo-sounders and the skipper | 
directs operations by ‘ Loud Hailer ’ and engine-room telegraph. “ 


STEAM TRAWL WINCH: the powerful winch, carrying 750 fathoms 
of 3” wire on each drum, can haul up the heavy trawl from 2,000 
feet below the surface, 


FISHROOM COOLING PLANT: this latest type of refrigerating mach- 
inery maintains the correct temperature in the fish-hold to keep the 


fish in perfect condition, Next dooris the net store there the trawl is 
stowed when not fishing. 


COD LIVER OIL PLANT: Cod Liver Oil is extracted soon after the 
fish are caught. The livers are cooked in jets of steam which separates 
the oil. The oil is then stored in tanks from which it is pumped out 
immediately the vessel docks. 
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they'd been a Right-wing local Party. 


_ with pink sugar. 


brandy and pondered. 


[40 
selected at the second | attempt (after the most — 
vigorous intervention from ei House) by 
31 votes to 7, with a total of 3 elegates abstain- 


_ing, or leaving the mecting eee the vote. So, 


apart from all the slanders, the smears. the bitter- 


. ness, the disillusion and the general high jinks on 
' both sides, there are some people in the Exchange 
Division who permit themselves the license of 


wondering if they’d have had as much trouble 
ridding themselves of a Left-wing member if 
The Left- 


wing in Exchange is for the time being certainly 


demoralised, which, it’s presumed, is what the 


National Executive was after. Since, however, 
most of this group are young people, it’s unlikely 
they'll. stay demoralised. Mrs. Braddock’s sup- 
porters, and they are many, especially among the 
Division’s women, are jubilant. The lady herself 
has been unruffled all along, because, as she put 
it, “the people are behind me.” 
W. JoHN MORGAN 


Looking for a Job 


Onz day I thought I would take a train over the 


frontier into Vilnia. I arrived at the capital, and 
installed myself in a stuffy hotel with running hot 
water, lifts, and room-radio. When I turned the 
radio on, a voice would be singing “I’ve got to 
get back, got to get back, got to get back to that 
shack in Alabamy.” In the morning I ate yog- 
hourt at a corner café and a curious cake covered 
Then I visited a museum, the 
cathedral, and a number of cafés where I drank 
On the second day I 
happened to meet a girl called Krasna and I 
decided that Vilnia was as agreeable a country as 
‘any one could imagine, without licensing laws or 
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fog. I decided to 166K ee a job. 
-cuttings with me, and took a taxi to the British 
Legation, where I was © deflected to the Press 
Relations Officer. 

The Press Relations Officer was a Bclipol: tie 
type called Randell, who greeted me with extra- 
ordinary effusion. “My dear sir,” he said, “wel- 
come to Vilnia—and if there is anything I can 
do to help you squeeze the utmost enjoyment out 
of this ancient city, pray ask me.” He was in- 
specting me all the time with cold care, assessing 
my leaf-like bank balance, and weighing my light 
vagabond soul. But there was something quite 
pleasant about this elegant gentleman, dancing 
on the crafty, diplomatic platform, offering 
me cigarettes, a sherry, advice. “I really thought 
of taking some sort of job,” I said without very 
much confidence. “You know, something or 
other where I might be useful.” 

“What delicious qualifications do you possess?” 
he asked. “As if I, or anybody else; even 
possessed them ourselves, ...” At this point he 
moved into brilliant, rapid Vilnian to which I 
could not reply, but merely nodded my head with 
a bankrupt smile. “A poor epigram,” he said in 
aside, “but mine own.” 

“T am a writer,” I said, “and my name is 
Anthony Carson. I have been so bold as to bring 
some cuttings with me, which I would like to 
show to you.” 

“Excellent,” said Randell. “Literary and 
academic qualifications are well viewed by our 
present Minister, I may assure you, which has 
not been the same in the lamentable past. We 
have chamber concerts, documentary films and 
lectures; the tennis court is falling into disrepair, 
and the swimming pool is only filled once a 
‘month. Terrible for the hearties. And our 
Minister actually speaks Vilnian.” From his ex- 
pression I somehow gathered that his Vilnian was 
execrable. He looked at me with a great show of 
teeth and grasped me with a swift, sarcastic hand. 
“You must come to a party—with my wife,” he 
said. . 

A week later I rang him up. “ Most interested,” 
he said. “I had thought your cuttings a duty, 
but they turned out to be a pleasure.” Another 
week went by, and I decided to make a trip to a 
pleasure resort by the sea called Bavic. I took 
Krasna with me. The rain poured incessantly 
down. Two days later she had to return to the 
capital. I decided to call on the British Consul, 
and, after a telephone call, received an invitation 
to cocktails the following evening. His house was 
the other end of the town, and an insane taxi- 
driver, after half-an-hour’s careering through 
narrow streets, drew up outside the Bulgarian 
Embassy. “I am not Bulgarian,” I shouted, “I 
am British.” 

“This is the best Embassy in Bavic,” said the 
taxi-driver stolidly. At last we arrived at the 
Consul’s house, and I went up in the lift to his 
apartment. “The Consul was a tall, thin, stooping 
man one could have met accidentally in Golders 
Green, the apartment was cluttered with children 
and his wife was reading Charles Morgan. “If 
you want a job,” said the Consul, “there is more 
than a slight chance. Say in a month or two. 
Press Relations Officer. You would have to learn 
Vilnian, of course, but it is not a difficult language 
if you avoid the grammar. ‘I will arrange for you 
to meet the Consul-General tomorrow.” 

The next day, at noon, I called on the Consul- 
General, a slight, extremely nervous man with 
a cold, brilliant French wife like a parakeet, whose 
clipped . wings incessantly tried to flutter her 

| world into a Parisian salon. Her husband, who 
might have turned into saint or philosopher, could 
have happily accepted Bavic as a life-centre, if it 
were not for the cold, restless eyes of his wife 


aipress \ 
3 Fo. m , 
Rome and gery "Ther ha e! 


requires abstention from writing. You, person 


versations, prioxity gossip, and the rustle o 
portant people. Now. ... Over lunch 
talked about London as though I could sudden! 
produce it out of my hat, and then turned th 
conversation to the job they could offer me. 1] 
would have to be arranged through Randell. 
“You will like it,’ said the Consul-General,’ 
“Tt’s simply a question of publicising the British’ 
way of life, getting these chaps to put bits in thei | 
newspapers about cricket and so on. I’m afraid 
I know very little about the British way of life 
I could tell you, for instance, more about Tibet.” 
His wife gave him a sharp, diamond look and he’ 
subsided. When I decided to return to the 
capital by train, he asked me to cocktails an 
then drove me to the station in his car. As the 
waved good-bye I felt enormously fond of ther 
standing there on their private island, and I lean 
out of the train window for a long time until the 
platform dwindled into dusk and the past. j 
Back in the capital, I got in touch with Randel I, 
“Honoured sir,” he cried in a delighted voice. 
“You are back from the delights of Bavic. 17 
have had news of you. Come around to our 
modest home tonight.” His house stood on che 
edge of the town in a small wood. A large 
lantern hung over the door, and a breath of music 
drifted from a half-opened window. I was showr 
into a huge drawing-room and waited until my 
host appeared, holding in his hand.a glass wh ick 
he offered to me. “I have heard about the job 
friend,” he said, putting his hand on my shoul er 
“From a universal point of view it would be 
admirable and I am serious when I state tha 
you would help the cause in Bavic for us all. _ 
am a bureaucrat, sir, but I do not stand with m | 
back to the light and shadow of this odd work 
of ours. I declare that I will try to do my 
for you with the Minister. But—” 
“But what is the objection?” I asked. “Th | 
objection? ” repeated Randell. “ But the objecti on 
sir, consists in the cuttings! Even to work in th 
vaguest connection with the Foreign Se vic) 


ally, would hardly consider such a thing, : 
even if you accepted the agreement, the mom 
would arrive when the truth, the private vi 
would have to be delivered to the light. I sho 
understand; but as a bureaucrat I could not br 
deplore it. The skeleton in the cupboard, th 
visit to the brothel, the cats in the courtyard 
no, Mr. Carson. The world, alas, is corr 
Touch it undiplomatically, and our neat, smo 
bureaucratic world explodes. However, pleas 
believe me, that apart from these consideration 
I will press the matter with the Minister.” — 
A day later, he rang me up and told me th 
the ‘Minister was of the opinion he had 
seen. If I wished, I could see him. Yes, I 
I should like to see him. I was granted 
appointment and took a taxi to the Leg: 
“Here is the Embassy,” shouted the taxi-drive 
pulling up the car in front of an enormous vil 
flanked by a dejected palm tree. “ bua thi 
the Swiss Embassy,” I cried. “It is the ne 
answered the driver. Having finally artv ‘ 
the British Legation, which was half-atta 
a ruined Vilnian castle, I was shown i 
enormous lounge filled with leather chairs 
tubular cigarette stands. A huge desk f. 
covered with pamphlets. 
romantic atmosphere of Vilnia disappeare 
was replaced by the headmaster’s study. © 
The headmaster then entered, shook 
and asked me to sit down. He was 


| mare, I gather, a writer, and I can assure you 
- you will find a fund of colourful, bizarre, 
rical and contemporary material in_ the 
ntry.” He looked at me with sudden sharp- 
ness—obviously recollecting the cuttings which 
had been shown to him by Randell. “For in- 
Stance, the South is heavily forested and the 
woodcutters play on strange eight-pronged flutes. 
rhe roofs are conical, and the co-operative system 
is remarkably interesting inasmuch as it is 
_ modelled on English democratic principles. Go 
there, Mr. Carson, and then go North—more 
arid, but the peasantry dress in Mahommedan 
ewes and there is a remarkable bitumen indus- 
-: ” He rose suddenly, and the arc from his 
convivial eyes was like the moat defending a 
strange, rich castle of umbrellas, cavalcades and 
y articulated prejudices. 
“Goodbye,” I said, rising. 
~ nothing else to say. 


- ANTHONY CarSON 
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Faith and Reason 


There seemed 


[This essay was the other joint first- 

prize winner in our recent competition.]} 

I CAUGHT up with the philosopher as he was 

_ crossing one of the bridges. 

“Tf you are not occupied,” I began hesitatingly, 
eel should like your advice. Religion is laying 
__ claims on me; but it seems hardly proper to load 

‘you with the details of the choice before me, as 

I am altogether ignorant of what creed you 

profess.” : 

He reassured me. “If, as I suppose,” he said, 

_ “the religion you came to accept, or grew up in, 

| confronts you with some great decision, you may 

_ think we could only argue it out in terms belong- 

ing to its own doctrine. You will not find me a 
Suitable person to do that. Is there nothing in 

your difficulty open to common consideration? ” 

“My problem is common enough! Reason is 
beckoning one way and faith another. But experts 
| in my religion, and in any religion I know of, far 
| from being able to tell me which to obey, cannot 
say what I think I _ought to know first—what 
reason and faith are.’ 
“Do you think that I can tell you?” 

“T believe that if you were to display their 
natures to me I could decide between them, and, 
while the decision is for me to take—” 

“It certainly is your responsibility.” 

_*—without knowing what they are, how can I 

| judge between them? ” 

_ He paused for a while as if he were weighing 
up a series of moves in his head. 

| As to what reason and faith may be,” he said 

| solemnly, “I feel hardly confident to tell you, if 

| you are expecting a straight answer. So I am 
| id that you, like the rest, will think me an 
unhelpful quibbler.” 

_ “Tt is not a dictionary I need, and I do not 

e we shall talk like people compiling one.’ 

‘Very well,” he said, “suppose we first ask 

we will be exercising reason in learning what 

se things are? ” 

‘Of course, for philosophy is the cream of 

4 »” 

id shall we, having arrived at a reasonable 

count of faith and its complement—I do not 

y ‘reason’ for fear of confusing you—shall we 

© a reasonable ground for comparing their 

it, as a reasonable man would try to compare 
it of two horses he had cxanmined 
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: at is what I should like to think.” 

re But suppose faith appears superior to reason, 
or ‘that there are things familiar to faith which 
reason Cannot penetrate: might that not be so?” 

“Tt might.” 

“Then the reasonable ground for the conc!u- 
sion that faith is superior to reason will remain 
unsatisfactory, since there may be some relevant 
facts known to faith which have not been taken 
into account.” 

“We would seem to ve ignored the best 
evidence.” 

“T hardly need go on to point out what a puzzle 
it will be if reason is pronounced supreme and 
faith an error, for faith will be for ever finding 
sanctuary in the suggestion that we ought to have 
taken some intimation of hers into account.” 

“Obviously,” I exclaimed, “so long as there are 
some things true that only faith can tell us, we 
cannot weigh her in the scales of a balanced 
inquiry.” 

“T wonder if we were wrong in assuming that 
philosophy is a matter of reason at all. But do 
not give up too easily. I should like to ask you 
what plunged you into confusion.” 

“Since the general inquiry has foundered I do 
not see how that will help.” 

“You became confused and we must go to the 
origin of your confusion. When we go to work, 
philosophy may wear a humbler dress than we 
supposed.” 

I explained that I had happened to call that 
morning on a certain tutor who was notorious for 
using his astute mind ruthlessly. He never 
faltered in the pursuit of distinctions and 
influence. He reckoned up his opponents’ 
weaknesses and, lacking any pity or remorse, 
ranged like a wolf amid the lambs. He 
had already engineered himself where his 
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real abilities might never have carried him. 

I hed left after seeing him indulge in a display 
of his prowess. Fascinated and shocked, I was 
walking away when I almost stumbled against 
an old woman who stepped suddenly back from 
a small shrine which stood by the pavement. 
Beneath its tawdry image a few flowers withered 
in dirty jars. I snapped at the creature when 
she turned to me with a calm look on her worn 
face, breaking the mumble of her prayer to beg — 
my forgiveness. She moved off; and for the 
moment her flowers glowed brightly though with 
no water to sustain them. 

The philosopher waited to see if I had finished. 
“Ys that the whole story of your encounters?” 
he asked. 

“Tt is. Do you not feel as I do that there is’ 
a mighty difference between these two that 
clamours for explanation? ” 

“Yes, and I think I can help you after all. I 
shall say that our mutual friend is known to live 
the life of reason, while the old lady, whom I 
know not, lives the life of faith.” 

“That takes us a long way! ” 

“Indeed it does. It demonstrates that you 
or anyone else can see very well what is meant. 
Here are these two persons linked, each of them, 
to all others who live either the life of faith or 
the life of reason. Only not all who lead the 
life of reason are as self-seeking as he, nor all 
who lead the life of faith as self-effacing as she.” 

“Perhaps that is because there are sometimes 
wrong reasons and erroneous faiths.” 

“Perhaps,” he laughed, “but we were not 
asking about the correctness of reasoning or the 
perspicacity of faith. We were asking about the 
comparative weight to be given to each. To 
speak as we do of the life of reason and the life 
of faith may seem simple, but ‘reason’ and 
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‘faith’ are so contrasted that no one could fail 


to notice the difference or suppose that we did. 
not think it worth observation; we make it clear 


that here is a distinction that may make a. 


difference to our lives.” 

~*But what is the use of being struck by a 
difference we cannot account for?” 

“Do you suggest,” he. asked, “that we should 
ask the parents of these two, if they are still 
living, what upbringing their children had to 
account for the difference between them? ” 

“That would be like asking why one piece of 
soap is unlike another piece of cheese, and talk- 
ing, not about the qualities of soap and _ cheese, 
but about the divergent histories of two par- 
ticular lumps.” 

“You have put me in mind of a question we 
ought to have asked,” said the philosopher. “It 
is clear enough that faith and reason are different, 
but not so obvious that they must also be alike. 
Soaps and cheeses, for instance, have in common 
that they belong to the familiar world of house- 
hold sundries and it is as easy to confuse them as 
it is easy to distinguish them, for they are similar 
in colour and texture though different in taste 
and odour.” 

“Ts the social setting of faith and reason what 
you are looking for? ‘The tutor, for example, 
is one to use his head before putting his hand 
in‘his pocket, while the old woman took no heed 
of her pence when she bought those flowers.” 
~ “You mean that reason is careful, and faith 
improvident in money matters? ” 

Yes,” I -said, 

“But I do not remember your saying that your 
problem was to do with money.” 

“Tt is not; and I think there must be some more 
subtle difference between faith and reason which 
is manifested in these practical ways.” 
~ “We could never find a difference of this sort 
to satisfy you,” said the philosopher. “The truth 
is that we have taken hold of these two names, 
“reason” and ‘faith, and cannot make them act 
as we expect. Were we explorers of continents 
and not of the understanding, and had we dis 
covered two new tribes, we should be able to 
distinguish them by the odd features in which 
they played a variation on the theme of human 
_ being, their hair straight or curly, their noses 
squat or aquiline. If we had to name them for 
the first time, the action of the names we chose 
would spring out of the setting already familiar 
to us through the use of ‘Chinese’ or “Berber” in 
connection with other odd features of face and 
custom. ‘Reason’ and ‘faith’ are not like these 
names: there is not in the same way a setting for 
their performance. That is why you were con- 
fused with those general arguments.” 

“You mean when we were involved in para- 
doxes about faith always demanding a hearing 
outside the court of reason, and the like? ” 

“JT mean when we were wondering if there is a 
sort of reason which can judge over both faith and 


reason, and whether philosophy is such. Among : 


tribesmen, if we found a third tribe we could 
agree on the procedure, and either lump them in 


with one of the other tribes or set them up with . 


a name and status of their own. We discuss faces 
and foibles, intent on the same points and stress- 
ing the same details as when we discuss Chinese 
or French. An equally accessible background sets 
off soap and cheese, or, for that matter, honesty, 
insolence and hope. But we are ignorant of the 
background in the region we are discussing, 
though not altogether prepared to admit it. 
We can attach a perfectly good meaning to, the 
idea of finding a new tribe and drawing out the 
differences between tribes: there is nothing as 
yet in the idea of discovering a new and different 
kind of reasoning which reasons about the differ- 


et, 
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ence of faith and reason and is acceptable to bot! 
We cannot set out on the quest, for we have n 


idea of the direction to take.” a 
“Does that mean that we must also give up 
the search to find the difference between faith 
and reason and the hope of choosing between 
them? ” , 

“We cannot say there is no kind of reason cap- 
able of such judgment. It only makes sense to 
deny, for instance, that there are giants because, 
besides the good reasons we have for doing so, 
there are also the bad reasons our forefathers had 
for believing they existed.” 

I reflected, and then said: 

“T think now that it is too simple to hold that 
reason and faith are different things typified in 
two people behaving differently. The essential 
difference between them is that they deal with 
different kinds ‘of thing. Reason is intent on 
statements of eye-witnesses, movements of ships 
and atoms, and desires and sensations: faith 


makes statements about sacrifices, miracles, the 


nature of sacraments and the death of the soul.” 

“Should we not draw a more general distinc- 
tion? ” asked the philosopher. “Without it there 
will be continual argument as to which class each 
item belongs to. It would also help us to judge 
between faith and reason if we could detect some 
general feature in which their objects are 
distinguished.” 

“TY cannot think of such a feature, unless we 
are to say that the objects of faith are of everlast- 
ing value, and those of reason worth only passing 
notice.” 

“ Reason will have its own back and ask why it 
is that before we have come to a judgment be- 
tween the pair of them, we exalt faith and deprive 
reason of merit by condemning the objects of its 
activity.” 

“JT find it difficult to answer,” I said, “but do 
you know. of any other distinction? 4 

“JT remember that existence has been sug- 
gested.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Objects of reason are things that we really 
deal with every day, but objects of faith have no 
reality unless it be in the minds of those that 
ponder them.” 

“J am surprised to hear you put forward that 
view!” 

“Would you rather say that the objects of 
reason are not real?” 

“No,” I agreed, “I seem after all to have led 
the argument up a blind alley.” ' 

“Never mind. We cannot begin to know 
where we are going in philosophy until we have 
a good idea of the country round. It was per- 
haps a mistake to try to find a distinction in what 
are termed the objects of faith and the objects of 
reason. But I should not be surprised to learn 
that this notion that faith’s objects are less than 
shadows grew up among people so busy look- 
ing, hearing and measuring, exercising them- 
selves and being inquisitive about each other’s 
affairs, that they could only spare time for a 
casual thought about faith and reason, as if they 
were two tribesmen, or two things like soap and 
cheese, or hope and fear. Then they realised 
that the whole subject-matter of faith’s remarks 
can neither be smelt nor tasted, nor interrogated 
nor indulged in. They gave up, as if these things 
could not be real at all.” : 

I suggested a fresh approach. 

“Ts it not said that there are some faculties of 
the mind that have to do with tasting, seeing, 
assessing, and all the other activities connected 
with the world, and some faculties of the mind 
or soul which attain to a knowledge of things 
heavenly?” 


“Would you go on to say that reason is the 


: Die 4 ie Fins ; 
- “Then I think we shall be told that, 
are frequently subjects of our imaginati 
giant strides common sensations in dreamin 
saints are hallucinations of the dreaming h 
and devils and sin and holy terrors are imagi 
tions caused by a weary mind. In general, 
shall be told that the difference between reaso/ 
and faith is that the faculties of reason are prac 
tical, whereas the characteristic of faith 7 
indulgence in continual fantasy.” ‘ 
“That does not seem very satisfactory. Whe 
do we say in reply?” se 
“T shall have to remind you,” said the philo 
pher, “that some visual illusions are very nea 
true; some imaginings are based on real ligh’ 
mysteriously burning, and some happenings th 
we thought we had dreamed turn out to be stre 
memories.” : : 
“Phat 1s "So-~ - 
“We can only speak of what are collective 
called illusions because we can trace their ¢ 
nections with daily and true perceptions. 
there, as far as you can see, any such relatioy 
between the intuitions of faith and the seare) 
ings of reason? I am, of course, not asking ak 
the dreams of hell that some good Brother mi 
have after some particularly good pasty. By 
large, I think you will want to say that th 
there may be some other sort of connection, y 
there is not a connection of the kind we ¢ 
trace between illusions and the reality of dai 
sights and sounds.” 2 
“TJ cannot help feeling that, if there were 
4 connection, we should be as familiar wi 
as Wwe are with dreams and shadows which 
puzzle children. We should not have been 
into our discussion; you would have told me 
once that as dreaming is on the whole a u 
and unpractical occupation, so those who 
the life of faith are on the whole impraci 
people of no great use.” 5 
The philosopher did not at once reply. — 
remarked at length: ; 
“JT wonder if the exercise of faith is not 
be compared with a man who wakes from a 
full of dreams. He has the greatest dif 
in telling which of the many impressions cro} 
ing in on him belong to the fading dreami @ 
which are fragmentary appreciations of © 
room and people about him. The true o 
of faith may appear in a maze of other 
dissimilar in form, but very different in 
Yet as a man wakes, it is not he himself nor — 
room that changes.” , 
It had begun to grow cold and we turn 
go our different ways. a 
“We have not made much progress,” I s 
“You tried to comprehend reason anc 
in one snatch,’ he replied, “and have 
experienced some of the holds which other 
are likely to put on the convolutions of | 
ject. They will not find it so easy to t 
more flexible understanding. In time ) 
improve our acquaintance with faith an 
where they fall in with one another. 
de so, our meetings with both would be « 
As a philosopher I can only attend 
trouble like yourself; I lead you rou 
have already explored and hope we 
together into new paths. You thoug 
decision between faith and reason r 
your moral difficulty, but you only 
quarrel between the pair of them. 
a discoverable relation, we must | 
able to say what moral judgments 
ing it is not the way to any huma 


Pa 
Hts has been an unusually rich and suggestive 
jonth in the London Galleries, but nothing so 
- has eclipsed the Picasso drawings which are 
view at the Marlborough Galleries until the 
d of next week. I suggested in my last article 
t they make the quest for significant subjects 
m an idle pursuit; they also make -arguments 
out realism and abstraction or about means of 
esenting the human figure seem irrelevant. 
hat is not to say that they represent the artist 
at his best but simply that they show him allow- 
ig his talents to operate most naturally at a time 
so much is achieved only with the most 
nxious deliberation and debate. They are essen- 
tially dramatic, and the material which Picasso 
manipulates is of two kinds. There are those en- 
counters (and the series as a whole, of which about 
a third are on view, is a sequence of human en- 
counters) which are particularly meaningful to 
the artist—meetings between himself and his model 
or his public. Attached to these elementary 
encounters are common and traditional images— 
of masks and masked figures, of clowns, the con- 
flict between youth and age, between beauty and 
gliness. Among Picasso’s achievements in this 
series is that he has brought such properties as 
flowns and masks out of the world of literary or 
‘ndeed artistic convention into reality; and that is 
\ecause he has written not, so to speak, in a 
\thancery script, but in a normal cursive hand- 
yriting. 
_ Everyone interested must know by now that the 
irawings were made in 1953-54 during “a lacer- 
ting phase of his personal life”; and we have 
heen warned at least once not to let this influence 
yur judgment. Whether or not an artist does 
| enefit from, let alone require, a temporary or 
perm ent wound, he certainly needs something 


Picasso and Others 


to move the pulse. Roger Fry once suggested 
that he had better be inspired by something away 
from art and zesthetics—perspective, say, as in the 
case of Uccello or anatomy, but that is not 
enough either, I suggest, if such interests do not 
warm to the heat of excitement. Drawing, unlike 
the inscribing of poems or music, is a physical 
activity, subject to the material pressures of bone 
and muscle; it betrays the urgency and control of 
the physical self (is linked most directly to the 
nerves), the painter or sculptor is an executant 
and teaching or criticism which ignores that fact 
is as pointless as a review of a concert which deals 
only with matters of musicianship. That is the 
importance of their emotional history. These 
drawings are most various in their penetration and 
seriousness, but there is not a tired one among 
them. In consequence the line becomes an in- 
Strument through which the objects speak the 
parts which the painter has written for them. The 
energy and rhythm which moves relentlessly 
through the whole series could only have been 
fulfilled by the maintenance of a programme. If 
they are illustrative, it is important to recognise 
that they are not sustained by the evolutions and 
convolutions of a theme, but by the reality of each 
fresh encounter between the figures in the drama. 

It is interesting to notice that where Picasso uses 
the more complicated medium of coloured 
crayons, the power and actuality is immediately 
diminished. The best drawings have a subtle 
and complicated eloquence and truth which 
Picasso has seldom surpassed. In quality they are 
consistently superior, even at their slightest, to his 
neo-classical drawings of other times. In those 
his knowledge of the figure, his superb visual 
memory and his gift for pastiche combined to 
produce works of exceptional fluency and charm, 
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but it was like watching a boxer strumming on 
a punchball. They do not, however, rise to the 
eminence of the studies for Guernica, for in the 
latter passion and energy seem directly to have 
formed the images, whereas in the recent series 
the condition of feeling seems rather to have sus- 
tained the level of performance and execution. 

It was disconcerting to move from this show to 
that called Measurement and Proportion which 
has had a regrettably short run at the A.LA. 
Gallery and closes this week-2nd. It is surprising 
in fact that such a show has not been held earlier, 
for the study and use of symmetry and proportion 
has in recent years been revived in architecture, 
mainly under the inspiration of Le Cor- 
busier’s Modulor, in art historical studies and:in 
painting. The works in the exhibition are domi- 
nated by the presence of Victor Pasmore, for the 
abstract ones are mainly by artists now associated 
with him and the figurative ones by adherents 
of the Euston Road School or the Slade. The 
danger, of course, is that such a study or 
obsession will provide the material for pictures 
rather than regulate their form. Pictures which 
demonstrate as a mathematical or geometric pro- 
position are liable to be no more interesting than 
others which demonstrate the bloom on a grape. 
That the Golden Mean, for example, is mysterious 
in its operation is undeniable, but it is only valu- 
able when it helps to clarify, harmonise or en- 
hance some other experience. 

It is unfortunate that Mark Tobey, the 
American painter, should have appeared in this 
month of exceptional competition, particularly 
unfortunate that his show should coincide with 
the showing of Mrs. Hulton’s Klee drawings at the 
Tate. Tobey began, most unimpressively on the 
evidence of his early work at the I.C.A., in the 
footsteps of Marsden Hartley, but in recent years 
his master has been Paul Klee and Mr. Lawrence 
Alloway’s introduction to the catalogue seems to 
me to exaggerate not only his talent but also his 
originality. When a line took Klee for a walk, 
the source of the painter’s experience came along 
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As a man progresses in his career, 


his standard of living insensibly increases 
with his income and responsibilities. At some stage 


in this progress he realises that the margin 
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too ‘and directed the line’s operation. 
calligraphy is by comparison mechanical and 
automatic and what directs the line is fancy rather’ 
than imagination, a certain Transatlantic slickness 


rather than feeling. 
Basi “TAYLOR 


Children of Silence 


“Thursday’s Children,’ at the Carlton 


«20,000 Leagues under the Sea,” at the 
Marble Arch Odeon 


My excuse for not reviewing Thursday's 
Children before must be that bigger though not 
better films have come in between. It may be 
found at the Carlton, supporting, as they say, 
Miss Susan Hayward in Untamed; and if merit, 
simplicity and eloquent appeal have any push 
this film will get itself screened in every English 
town. For here is a documentary to remind us 
that in penny-plain we once held the field. It 
is not austere, never didactic or uneasy. Half a 
dozen children are seated at table playing at 
grown-ups, and if they don’t chatter that’s 
because they can’t. They’re learning ‘to speak, 
but it’s a hard business: they are deaf. 

Into a double world of childhood and silence 
the film makers, Guy Brenton and Lindsay 
Anderson, take us as easily as if the matter were 
chestnut time or a trip to the seaside. How 
many weeks and months, how much sympathy 
they must have expended in this special State- 
aided school I don’t know; all I know is that the 
children, in class, at meals or at play, are com- 
pletely themselves—and themselves, in this case, 
means expressive beyond the normal. For they 
do naturally what the silent film did by conven- 
tion: they question and love, they do, they are, 
in silence. Words, formulated thoughts, may be 
near; one in three, we are told, will attain full 
speech and worldly communication. The others 
will work with their hands and, though handi- 
capped, retain who knows what innocence—their 
future is not perhaps so unhappy as it may seem. 
Meanwhile we have the puzzled, shy, animate 
faces. Never have I seen children in a film— 
and almost one film in twenty now tries to 
redeem itself with a child-actor—so alive or 
appealing. 

We watch them discover. Words and their 
objects are put up on a blackboard; the teacher 
speaks, they lip-read; their fingers are brought 
to the speaker’s mouth, urging them to imitate 
muscular shape and action; they feel the blow- 
ings or resonance of the lips; sounds are breathed 
on to a balloon to which, with their lips, they 
attend; they mime a simple story; their 
attempts at speech are corrected by eye and by 
touch; a few children in uncertain voice may be 
responding to the mirror-instruction of their 
teacher. They seem less self-centred and com- 
petitive, more serious, gentle, and affectionate 
than the child of noise whose sentences tend to 
begin with “I.” And all this, the patient, weari- 
some way to speech, is conveyed not as a tech- 
nique but as an inquiry into children’s lives, by 
means as plain as the cinema knows. The whole 
film is a model of unobtrusive skill. |There’s 
almost nothing in it that the children themselves 
would not know and enjoy, and our sharing of 
this is a remarkable experience. - Thursday’s 
Children, I may say, gained an Oscar—and for 
once earned it—and if film companies or the 
Government knew a good thing, Mr. Brenton 
and Mr. Anderson would be given a free hand to 
get on with whatever they chose. 

The new Walt Disney is much the best he has 
done with actors and adventure—which isn’t 
saying much. Some of the excitement has gone 
out of Jules Verne’s submarine—so much ‘in 
advance of its time—and a moral has been added 
in the shape of atom bombs and such: still, the 
Nautilus keeps a grip, and its mysterious Captain 
Nemo (James Mason) intrigues the fancy. The 
monster craft with its attacks on slave ships, 
the windows looking out on wrecks and giant 
squids, the marine gardening and chef’s special 
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of unborn octopus and Bac on the fe 


in moments of crisis, are t above sin 
thrills devised since: I was worried chiefly 


party in this strange pirate vessel. As a clowning 
sailor Mr. Kirk Douglas’ gives a performance 
both dexterous and charming. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


The Ring 


To a listener who has heard The Ring only in 
post-war Covent Garden or post-war Bayreuth, 
Rudolf Kempe’s treatment of the music in the 
current London cycle comes as a revelation. 
London performances used to centre on Kirsten 
Flagstad’s Briinnhilde and (when we were lucky) 
Hans Hotter’s Wotan. At Bayreuth—well, enough 
has been written about Wieland Wagner’s aims 
there; the conductors have been Keilberth, a 
reliable, understanding Wagnerian, and Knap- 
pertsbusch, leisurely and majestic, and able at 
climaxes to draw on orchestral splendour such 
as one has never heard before. 

Though it would be absurd to resist the tonal 
embrace of Bayreuth’s acoustic, Mr. Kempe has 
made us see the force of Richard Strauss’s 
objection, fifteen years ago, that “many of the 
inexhaustible riches of the score are lost at Bay- 
reuth . .. On the whole I am more in favour 
of the old Italian. theatre.” In such a theatre 
Mr. Kempe has been giving us performances of 
chamber-music subtlety. Here, but not at Bay- 
reuth, we hear a whispered pianissimo from the 
horns at Sieglinde’s “Ein Wunder will mich 
gemahnen,” so that Leonie Rysanek can deliver 
the phrase with sweet, gentle tone and the 
intimacy of a Lieder singer. Here Wotan can 
confide his narration to Briinnhilde, and so to us. 
He need not propel it through enveloping string 
tone; Mr. Kempe keeps the strings to a mur- 
mured accompaniment. At Bayreuth everything 
blends in a smooth sound; voices and orchestra 
lap round the listener. When this style is 
essayed in a conventional opera house. where 
the orchestra is more prominent, the singers are 
encouraged to bark, so that their lines may come 
through. Even in the little Theater an der Wien 
one hears singers battle against the orchestra. 
But at Covent Garden Mr. Kempe, by reducing 
the scale for long stretches at a time—almost the 
whole first act of The Valkyrie—has achieved a 
delicate balance — fiery and passionate at 
climaxes, but often gentle and tender. 

There are consequent losses, and those who 
go anticipating a luxurious sound-bath will 
be disappointed. But the gain is enormous— 
for this so far has been a lyrical Ring, a Ring 
where the participants have been encouraged to 
produce nothing but. beautiful singing. Shaw 
remarked (after a performance by Patti of Elisa- 
beth’s Prayer) that if a Wagnerian passage were 
sung as beautifully as possible “it simply could 
not take the wrong expression . . . she attacks 
the prayer with the single aim of making it sound 
as beautiful as possible; and this being precisely 
what Wagner’s own musical aim was, she goes 
straight to the right phrasing, the right vocal 
touch, and the right turn of every musical 
phrase.” After The Rheingold and The Valkyrie 
one thought of these words, particularly in rela- 
tion to Maria von Ilosvay’s Fricka. Convention- 
ally, Fricka is shrewish and sings shrewishly. 
But Miss von Jlosvay’s clear, beautiful tones 
touched notes of scorn, appeal, indignation, 
domesticity, so tellingly as to make most other 
modern Frickas seem caricatures. 

The casting in the two first operas was good, 
with Hans Hotter finer than ever when he had 
such delicate orchestral’ support, Ramon Vinay 
giving a penetrating study of Siegmund (vocally 
more refined than when he first sang it at Bay- 
reuth two years ago), Erich Witte a fine-drawn 
Loge. Appraisal of the Briinnhilde and Sieg- 
fried, Margaret Harshaw and Set Svanholm, 
must wait until after Gotterddmmerung; in 
Siegfried they were disappointing. Miss Harshaw 
was at her best as the youthful goddess of The 


Tough singing - v : 
acting showed up particularly badly 
vailing Covent Garden style. a 
Rudolf Hartmann’s production still h: 
failings—notably in the staging of the Valk; 
fight—but some of it has been memorable. Le: 
Hurry’s cut-out settings are mere decorati 
None of this can obscure the fact that the Lor 
don Ring has something exceptional to offer ft 
the world. It could become a goal for Wagner 
pilgrims. i 


ANDREW PORTER | 


“The Diary of a Nobody,” at the Ducher 
All who have read The Diary of a Nobody canne 
but wish to see Mr. Pooter on the stage. “W 
a scream he’d be,” we say. “He’s a natural.” 
in a way, up to a certain point, we are right. 
is. the stuff a stage part is made of. Egotistice 
comical, frequently the victim of tragedy in his ow 
eyes, utterly, complacently sure of himself, the sca 
goat victim of other’s folly, he is, nevertheles 
endearing and, because ineffectual, a sympathet: 
character. Yet on stage, in the Duchess Theatt 
adaptation by Mr. Basil Dean and Mr. Richard Blal 
he almost ceases to amuse. In Mr. Leslie Hens 
capable hands those delicate nuances of fatuity wh 
gave life and character to Mr. Pooter have b 
banished, and in their place a smooth static qua 
of good-humour has been imposed. This might ha 
sufficed in a play that depended on gag-lines, and n 
on a subtle evocation of period atmosphere. But © 
any case the play dissolves into a series of sketch 
of which Lupin’s engagement scene single-h 
practically saves the play. It manages to raise t 
spirit—so one may imagine it—of a Victorian musi: | 
evening, and if none was blessed with Mr. Al) 
Macnaughtan’s extraordinarily funny parody | 
Henry Irving in The Bells, then none was strick” 
with that smoke-belching monosyllabic Mr. P. 
; N 
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Correspondence 


FAITH AND REASON 


Sir,—Mr. Wicken’s essay was very good, but th 
are three things in it that cannot be allowed to p_ 
without comment. a 

First, he implies that people who beliey 
things that cannot be scientifically verified are sor 
how dishonest. Surely it requires just as muc 
an act of faith to believe that scientific veri 
is the only kind of verification as it does to 
that it is not. It does not seem to me intell 
dishonest to grant that some people may 
faculty for verifying metaphysical propositions 
others are denied. Colour-blind men, aftes 
usually believe that they are missing something. 
accept a great many things on trust. We u 
lesses without being capable of finding out ft 
they work: The important thing is that they we 
So does religion. The fact that some people can 
without it is beside the point, Colour-blind m«e 
along more or less all right. 

Secondly, I think Mr. Wicken is wrong at 
the conflict between science and religion. The 
is not that religion claims to explain one ¢ 
phenomenon and science another, but that relig 
claims to explain, to some extent, why things he 
while science explains how they happen. On 
what works the machine and the other what i 
In spite of Professor Ryle I think most | 
agree that they do not know enough 
exclude the possibility of a ghost, and 
feel that, whether or not there is in fact 
least the machine is the kind of machin 
be worked by a, ghost. The interpene’ 
and matter seems to support this no 

Thirdly, Mr. Wicken says that he 
an experience for which there is no 
the textbooks. This I simply do not. 
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bids [the thoug their opinions less on the basis of general prin- 
a ified beliefs in — an they, or their readers, believe. They like 


i 
i does he really expect us to what offends Catholics, because they dislike Catho- 
can choose ends without using un- lics: they would dislike what offended Jews, because 

liefs? The word “better” has no mean- they like Jews. These likes and dislikes they have, 
ce or in scientifically verifiable facts, and of course, every right to: I merely plead that they be 
0 reason to prefer joy to misery, love to expressed as what they are, and not as sententious 
ife o death, or, for that matter, knowledge to pronouncements from some supposedly lofty moral 
ace. Yet Mr. Wicken eats his breakfast, and peak. 
or truth. If he were really agnostic about —- Critic considers a hypothetical case in which a 
1¢ should say on getting up in the morning: broadcast pleased the Catholics but displeased the 
now that my breakfast is pleasant, and keeps _Protestants. This is not the correct parallel. A belief 
live, but I cannot know that it is not better to be in the continued virginity of the Mother of Jesus 
appy and dead, therefore I have no reason to eat distinguishes not so much Catholics from Protestants, 
fast.” But, of course, we all make unverifiable as traditionalists from modernists: it is, I imagine, 
-judgments the whole time, as we must. Mr. still shared by many members of the Church of 
sen is merely refusing to make an ethical system [England and of the Free Churches. It was presum- 
ch his intellectual one; he might as well refuse ably because he did not wish to concentrate on what 
' cricket because it cannot be played by the was of offence only, or particularly, to Catholics that, 
f football. He denies the emotiqgnal common- as Critics says, Cardinal Griffin made much more of 
which cry out for the value-judgments of a point about Family Portrait than about Martin 
1 and humanism because they have no pre- Luther. If the Bishops of the Church of England 
ined headings in’ his filing cabinet. _ made no protest about the broadcast of the former 
Wicken’s position seems as absurd as that of on that particular day, they might well have been 
who buys an expensive sports car, learns to expected to, and would have been well within their 
“superbly, and then never uses it because he rights in doing so. It can hardly be held to be 
ecide whether the Lake District is nicer than Cardinal Griffin’s responsibility that they did not. 
donia; he has been given the whole superb Aji Souls College, MIcHAEL DUMMETT 
al equipment of man and would waste it because Oxford. 
s no logical reason to prefer, say, St. Francis [Critic writes: I willingly agree that the B.B.C., 
Hitler. If this is not the nadir of absurdity, being a monopoly institution, should try not to give 

oe oor MICHAEL BAILEY ~* grave offence to Catholics on Easter Sunday, Jews 
during Passover, or Labour on May Day. Many 
comments that have reached me support my view 
that the tone of Sir Ian Jacob’s reply to Cardinal 
Griffin was “abject,” and such as he would not have 


_ FAMILY PORTRAIT used in reply to a protest from any other body of 


wine WEES . x listeners. I believe it may be necessary to organise 
a ey te nec ae against the political pressure of the Roman Catholic 


Le : ~ hierarchy, and I assumed that it was the hierarchy, 
places in the Bible where brothers of Jesus yather than individual Roman Catholics, who were 
erred to. There are also Matthew XIII, 55-56, angry with the B.B.C. I am confirmed in this view 
ark VI, 3, where the brothers are mentioned by an admirable comment of Mr. Gilbert Harding’s 


and sisters are mentioned too: John II, 12, in the People (May 22). Mr. Harding wrote: “I 
3, 5, 10; Acts I, 14; I Corinthians IX, 5; 2m a Roman Catholic convert (and we are generally 


. +. considered to be fanatical), yet I saw the play and 
ay eeeeteeere soe e= the: brothersigs thought it was beautifully written and sensitively 


; ; acted. While Roman Catholics believe that the Vir- 
Hebrew danguage may have had no separat€ gin Mary could not possibly have had more than 
> for “cousin”; but the New Testament is one Son, it is quite useless for them to expect that 
sn in Greek. When St. Paul wants to say that_ everybody must believe the same. . . / The play 
ark is the cousin of St. Barnabas, he uses the could not have given offence to anyone of intelligence, 
word anepsios (Collossians IV, 10) and not and it is always a lamentable thing for powerful 
9s, the word for “brother.” Family Portrait Pressure groups to try to influence important organs 
d on the natural assumption that the New of publicity like the B.B.C. or the newspapers.”— 


; Ep., N.S. & N.] 
nt means what it says. 
Catholics have a right to put any far- THE GAZA INCIDENT 


construction they please on the texts im 
But what zight have they—a minority—to Sir,—I have followed with interest Lt. Col. 
Ramati’s version of. the Gaza incident (N.S. & N., 


to the majority of listeners what they shall 
‘not hear on Easter Sunday or any other day? April 2) and Brigadier McCormack’s subsequent 
clarification. Perhaps it is time that an Egyptian 


not the-characterisation of a play as “ quasi- 
comment was offered. 


ous,” merely because it represents the 
- of Jesus as a normal mother and not a virgin First, I can hardly add anything to the more 
roddess (I thank Mr. Charleton for that word expert and impartial account of a military gentleman 
*1) indicative of a basically pagan and rather like Brigadier McCormack. But that Lt. Col. Ramati 
nt on life? should go out of his way to give us such a coloured 
fA version would lead to one conclusion only, that he 
deliberately set out to paint a singularly ungallant 
ambush as a heroic engagement in order to bolster 
up morale at home. Col. Ramati himself was at no 
pains to hide this. 

Secondly, I would seriously question the wisdom 
of this “activist” policy. It has set back for many 
years the prospects of peace in the Middle East, a 
peace which is undesirable to no one, and least of 
all to Israel. Peace with the Arabs is essential to 
Israel’s continuance. The cause of such a peace can 
best be served by a course of restraint and modera- 
tion, and not one of savage reprisal against every 
minor border violation. If anything, such “trigger- 
happiness” stems from internal tension, not strength. 
Col. Ramati asserts that courage breeds morale, and 
morale courage; possibly it has escaped him that 
murder breeds rancour, and rancour murder in turn. 

None would wish to see the Middle East plunged 
i i into bitter strife once more. Least of all Egypt, 

cular concern from your journal which is at present occupied with a vast programme 

faith of this country during the of social reform and economic and industrial recon- 

Mrs. Knight. I should like to struction. Israel would do well to occupy herself 
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Linton Road, | : 
Oxford. : 
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a ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON __ 
ave had many other letters supporting Critic’s 
, and correcting Mr. Charleton’s biblical 
EaNesy oF N.| 
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n London Diary of May 14, Critic com-_ 
Cardinal Griffin’s protest against the broad- 
ily Portrait on Easter Day, on the ground 
s.....still a Protestant country”; he 
No-Popery campaign, and makes the 
statement that this is “a case for action” 
nerely for protest. I should be interested to 
, Sir, a declaration as to whether, had 
abbi protested against a broadcast during 
which offended Jewish religious sus- 
ou would be happy to publish in your 
commenting that this is, after all, 
untry, and going on to speak of | 
apaign, and to urge “action rather 
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to thaw? 


Reviewing recent Sovict novels,. 
some Western critics have expressed 
the opinion that there are new trends 


. becoming evident in Soviet literature. 


They have noted, they say, a 
certain “warmth” creeping in... 
more humanity... less rigidity . . . 
more concern with people as people 
rather than as units in a society... . 


How true is this? 
‘new trend ’’? 


Is there a 
, Were the critics 
right in their assessment of the “ old 
trend”? How much have you your- 
self read of the work of new, up-and- 


« 


coming writersand poets at work in the 


Soviet Union? 
read them? 


SOVIET 
LITERATURE 


a monthly magazine of the arts 
regularly publishes the writings of 
modern Soviet novelists, dramatists, 
poets and critics. . 


And where can you 


In nearly 200 
pages, each issue devotes a large 
section to a complete new novel, 
extracts or short stories, plus poems, 
plays, art colour, and 
appraisals of the works of writers in 
the Soviet Union and abroad. 


plates in 


It costs only 1/6 a month or 12/6 
for a year’s subscription. You can 
order SOVIET LITERATURE from 
any good newsagent or bookseller, or 
direct from 


COLLET’S BOOKSHOPS 
Dept D, 43 Museum Su, London WC1 
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likewise, instead of expending sixty per cent. of her 


budget on armament. As far as Egypt is concerned, 
Israel is only a nuisance on her northern borders, 
which in time may wear itself out or assume 


threatening proportions, according to the exigences © 


of international power politics. 

In conclusion, one would wish that the whole 
Middle East problem was as simple and clear-cut as 
Mr. Connell put it, when in the opening lines of his 
letter he naively declared: “Brigadier McCormack is 
pro-Egyptian. I am pro-Israeli.” 


4 Onslow Gardens, S.W.7. E. KHODARY 


P.O.U.M. 


Sir,—Neither of your correspondents on the sub- 
ject of the P.O.U.M. mentions just what it was that 
once brought these obscure initials into the world’s 
headlines and made even Critic feel at that time even 
Orwell’s defence of the P.O.U.M. to be “ pro-Franco.” 
The event in question was the armed revolt which 
occurred in Barcelona in May, 1937, during a critical 
period of the Spanish Civil War. 

Franco’s forces, occupying the central part of Spain, 
had launched an offensive northward against the 
Basque country. Their greatest fear, in this situation, 
was of an attack by the Republicans from the east, 
from Catalonia. At this moment the P.O.U.M. 
struck at the Republican rear. Having contrived to 
divert considerable quantities of arms from the front, 
including artillery, it mow made a bid for power 
with them in the Catalan capital. Franco’s radio 
stations at Salamanca and Saragossa greeted the out- 
break with enthusiasm, calling on the people of Bar- 
celona to rally behind the P.O.U.M. and “hurl the 
Russian dictators out of the country.” The bulk of 
the workers, however, Anarchists as well as Socialists 
and Communists, sided with the Republican authori- 
ties, and the revolt collapsed, but not until casualties 
of 900 killed and 2,500 wounded had been incurred. 
Subsequent investigation showed that the P.O.U.M.’s 
leaders had maintained contact with Franco through 
a liaison centre at Perpignan. 
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of history in the U.S.S.R. so as to 
~ played by Trotsky in certain events. How strange 
that he should deny, by implication, in calling the 
P.O.U.M. “ Anarchist,” the réle of Trotsky as inspirer 
and guide of that organisation—the pride of the 
“Fourth International” and Fascism’s secret weapon 
against Spanish democracy. BriAN PEARCE 
71 Chalfont Avenue, 
Wembley. 


THE DAM BUSTERS 


Sir,—William Whitebait, reviewing the film The 
Dam Busters, asks why, when a book .which every- 
one knows is made into a film, so much individuality 
gets lost. In particular, he complains that the film 
differs from the book in its presentation of 
“Bomber” Harris. The answer is, no doubt, that 
the opportunity was taken—when making a film 
which is supposed to represent facts rather than 
fiction—to remove or correct some of the inac- 
curacies and misconceptions to be found in the- book. 
I was present at the meeting between Sir Arthur 
Harris and Dr. Barnes Wallis, and Harris certainly 
never used the words attributed to him by Mr. Paul 
Brickhill. It was not his custom to greet strangers 
in such a fashion. 

The fundamental misconception on which the 
book is based—that Dr. Wallis “hatched” the idea 
of destroying the Ruhr dams—still remains in the 
film. The fact is that the idea was worked out by 
the Air Staff in 1938, in a paper dealing with vulner- 
able points in Western Germany. It fell to my lot, 
as Director of Operational Requirements in the Air 
Ministry, to issue the requirements for a weapon 
that could serve this purpose; but at that time no 
one could solve the problem. Dr. Wallis invented 
the weapon, which proved brilliantly successful, but 
he did not originate the idea. 

Oxleas, Burghclere, 

Berkshire. 


R. SAUNDBY, 
Air Marshal (Retired) 


D. H. LAWRENCE 


Sir,—Distance, not dilatoriness, is responsible for 
the delay of these comments on Mr. Muggeridge’s 
reassessment of D. H. Lawrence’s Sons and Lovers. 
Years of work on a critical study of Lawrence have 
convinced me that the psychoanalytic clichés tradi- 
tional in considering Lawrence invariably lose what 
he said in the critic’s effort to find the personal 
frustrations accountable for his saying it. Mr. 
Muggeridge has laid Lawrence out on his psycho- 
analytic couch and gotten nowhere, like the many 
others who have tried it. Lawrence’s essential ideas, 
never static but under constant re-examination and 
refinement through a sequence of works, have been 
so blurred by gossip and distorted by wrong emphasis 
like Mr. Muggeridge’s that it will take some time 
to retrieve them, It is dismaying to find him at this 
late day in alignment with the earlier William York 
Tyndall, whose attitude has already changed 
markedly. From Mr. Muggeridge one would never 
guess that all Lawrence wrote was set-in a context 
of rigorously honest exploration. One would never 
guess that, though some of his expressions like 
“blood-knowledge ” were unfortunate, they were only 
provisional tools for probing when no other tools 
were available. One would never guess that his 
desperate dreams, fantastic epithets, and irrationalities 
in general, were only the dust from a titanic struggle 
and not its core. 

The trivialities, the excessive indignation, and the 
overall superficiality with which Mr. Muggeridge’s 
treatment is studded, hardly disclose the “strength 
and verve” of the Lawrence he purports to assess. 
He writes with relish, as proof of Lawrence’s in- 
veterate climbing, that after marrying the daughter 
of a German baron, he wrote letters on coroneted 
notepaper, and in some cases pointed an arrow to 
the coronet.. Does it really matter if he took pride 
in his wife’s title? Would it be hard to find similar 
peccadillos in numerous other writers of great distinc- 
tion, whose writing came off none the worse? Since 
Mr. Muggeridge has raised the issue, I would suggest 
the obvious possibility that his wife bought the paper 
and Lawrence used it because it was at hand, and 
that, playful as he often could be, he was what my 
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occupation with the man he has further obscure 
writer and made of a supposed reassessment a ve 
for reiterating the moth-eaten irrelevancies cont 
by those whose friendship with Lawrence had 
come corroded. Mary FREES 
1206 Benjamin Franklin Drive, 
Sarasota, Florida. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS REGRET _ 


Sir,—In your issue of May 7 the writer of “E it 
Railways Regret” made a statement which was 
true and which was very painful for me to read. — 

He states that Mr. Phipps, a one-time guard 
the Delph Donkey, was “lifted from the floor of 
van, stone dead.” -_ 

Mr. Phipps was my father, who, after com: 
his service on the railway, enjoyed five years’ reti 
ment, and died at home only three years ago. 
' I should be grateful if you would inform yr 
writer of this error, as it made very unpleasan 
ing for my mother and myself. JESSIE PHIPP 

405 Oldham Road, 

Lydgate, Nr. Oldham. 


A CASE OF CO-EXISTENCE — 


Sir,—In my essay on“ A Case of Co-existe 
suggested that the Turkish social system, 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, was entirely differ 
from that of Christian Europe (I gave the eviden 
liquidation of aristocracies, absence of heredi 

rivilege, a system of state slavery), and that it 1 
welcomed by the subject peoples and classes | 
Eastern Europe through hatred of the oppressi 
their Christian masters—than which, however, 
proved in fact no milder. Mr. Rothstein, in © 
magisterial Muscovite way, says that this is all wre’ 
And why? If his oracular verbiage is reduced) 
clarity, his point is simple. Turkish domination 
not, in fact, bring relief to the lower classes (I 
therefore (a) it cannot be called a different 
system from’ Christian rule, and (b) it cannot b 
pared with Communist domination in | 
Europe. . ._. I leave your readers to consi 
logic of this argument. 

Christ Church, Oxford. 


“ BONJOUR TRISTESSE.” — ; # 


S1r,—It is surprising that so acute a critic a’ 
Raymond should take Francoise Sagan’s 
seriously. As far as I am aware, no French c 
comparable standing has done so. It is true tha” 
sold over 200,000 copies in France; but surely 
main reason was its mention—as an example 
“viciousness” among the young generation- 
Francois Mauriac in one of his Figaro articles, 
is alsg true that Mlle Sagan’s style is very goo” 
there is no doubt that she has literary talen 
surely the verdict should be: this first nov 


but in itself hardly worth serious attention. Cel 
not a demonstration “that the art of ficti 
alive and kicking,” as John Raymond writes. 

Paris. GEORGE WALLERS’ 


VELASQUEZ 


Sir,—I am glad to have given Professor Gov 
chance to restate his views. What appeared t 
chasm is now a mere nuance. J. L. NicHoL 

53 Frognal, N.W3. a 


i. 


- THE. “TITANIC” ~ 

Sirn,—I am completing a book on the 

disaster and would very much like to get it 

with survivors, or anybody on the rescue sl 

pathia. If any of your readers can help, 
greatly appreciate it. 

25 E. 38 St., New York 16. 


he younger — generation, knock, 
whatever -else the now despised intel- 
of the Thirties achieved, or failed to 
they certainly kept the door wide open 
‘post-war critics. Running as hard as 
d between 1931 and 1939, we just 
ed to stay in the same place; when the 
Europe was rattling down to barbarism 
retained its liberties. But no such 
will win the Thirties any quittance from 
: younger critics whose talents have now won 
i positions of responsibility on Conservative 
icals. We must expect them to be 
“uncompromising and discourteous to 
irties, just as we intellectuals of the 
es were towards the pre-1914 generation 
we accused of leading us into war and of 
ating all the evils of unfettered capital- 


ever we turned out to be, we should treat 
gq with every respect, and make allowance 
fact that every generation, as it pushes 
the stodgy figures that bar the way, finds 
difficulty in distinguishing between the 
ambition to reach the top of the ladder 
e disinterested search for eternal truth. 
irst, the nature of the attack on the intel- 
s of the Thirties may be surprising. Many 
s have felt guilty because the progressive 
ost the day in Spain where the European 
tradition was most indisputably on trial. 
0 failed to prevent the second world war. 
ed, too, to convert England to Socialism, 
succeeded only in persuading Labour and 
j leaders alike to settle for the Welfare 
But these failures are not the basis of 
higher criticism. On the contrary, our 
was to have made such Utopian en- 
$; to have accepted liberty, equality and 
ity as ideological objectives, and (in com- 
¥y with Sir Winston Churchill) to have 
ted the Soviet alliance against Nazi Ger- 
. “The men with dirty hands in the inter- 
ears were the intellectuals,” writes Mr. 
(an aspiring Garvin or perhaps a de 
e) in a recent issue of the Spectator. All of 
Right and Left,” he says, are seen in pers- 
to be guilty of the great betrayal. This, 
, does somewhat ease the pain we 
eerise feel at the censure of this 
alist. If not only the New STATES- 
i NATION, but also Chesterton, Eliot, 
ectuals of the Right are included in a 
thema, then indeed our sin must be 
y common kind—almost as common as, 
of reason, the search for safety in 
the desire to improve the lot of suffer- 


another book about Harold Laski.* 
I found when my own Memoir was 
vides the Conservative critic with 

e target. 
h as a professor and a politician, 


deas of Harold j. 
_ Oxford: Columbia. 45s. 


Mel 


-. . .” no, not knocking at the door, be- 


Remembering our own foolishness and 


sic on of this particularly comprehen- 


He was immensely in- — 


-Laski. By 


and particularly vulnerable because he was apt 
to talk like a philosopher on the platform and 


_ write like a politician in books of political 


philosophy. Because I knew how intertwined 
his politics and philosophy were, I did not 
devote a chapter to a systematic analysis of his 
political theory, but contented myself with 
marking and explaining each phase of his 
thought in relation to the changing political 
scene. Mr. Deane has painstakingly classified 
these phases, and found, as was obvious to any- 
one who knew him well, that there was not one 


definitive Laski philosophy, as there was, for 


example, a philosophy of John Stuart Mill or 
T. H. Green, but a series of developing and 
sometimes inconsistent positions. Laski, the 
pluralist who revolted against the Leviathan 
State in the First World War, became the Fabian 
reformer who necessarily re-established the cen- 
tralised State; the Laski who faced the demo- 
cratic disasters of 1931 and 1933, became increas- 
ingly sceptical of gradualism and sympathetic to 
the Marxist position. Mr. Deane, conscientiously 
analysing Laski’s views about the State, the 
problems of obedience, human rights and 
economic and political change, finds in each case 
enough inconsistencies to bring cheer to the 
hearts of Laski’s political opponents. Where he 
has gone wrong is in looking for a consistency 
and accuracy in books and newspaper articles 


‘that were rather reactions to the immediate calls 


of politics and journalism than contributions to 
pure theory. Sometimes it is clear that Mr. 
Deane fails to understand what Laski meant. 
This is particularly true when he discusses 
his attitude to the Soviet Union.. He writes: 


One is forced to ask how Laski can simul- 
taneously hold these two contradictory views 
of Russian post-war foreign policy: first, that 
it has been a defensible, non-expansionist 
policy of building up its own strength to meet 
the real dangers of capitalist encirclement and 
attack, and, second, that the Soviet Union has 
demonstrated a completely “ruthless” attitude 
toward the satellite states and that, since late 
in 1946, “the directive of the Politbureau in 

_ Moscow was mainly hostile to the kind of effort 
which would lead to any real modus vivendi 
between Russia and its allies, on the one hand, 
and to (sic) the United States and its allies, 
on the other.” 


In fact, there is no contradiction here, no - 


example of “Laski’s general ability to hold 
thoroughly inconsistent positions.” There is 
something much more simple—two statements, 
each emphasising aspects of a complex truth. 
Laski held that Russia built up its strength 
because it feared attack from the West and added 
that it did not, as he thought it should have 
done, use that position of strength in a way likely 
to modify the hostility of the West. A precisely 
similar diagnosis could be made of Western 
policy, which can be accused of strengthening 
its military power against the Communist bloc 
without at the same time behaving in such a 
way as to increase a chance of achieving a 
modus vivendi with the Kremlin. 

This is not an example of that confusion be- 
tween love of liberty and impatience for change 


‘Deane, Cells a Pater ‘ful and 
objective thinker, seems to assume, when Russia 
is mentioned, that one must either be con- 
sistently hostile or a fellow-traveller. Laski was 
neither, and neither Mr. Deane, nor anyone else, 
would expect him to make any such flat-footed 
and unperceptive a choice if he had been 
generalising about France or the United States. 

Mr. Fairlie’s attack goes much further. He 
not only regards Laski as an apologist for “ the 
most abominable dictatorship this century has 
known.” He was guilty, like the rest of us, of 
“Utopianism.” “The man who gives his loyalty. 
to liberty, or equality, or fraternity, can always 
restate liberty, equality and fraternity in terms 
which justify even the most atrocious crimes 
against humanity:” In short, any ideology to. 
which men are prepared to sacrifice the goods of 
the present for the betterment of the future is 

“betrayal”. All progress is a myth, to be 
dismissed as Utopianism. 

Were we Utopians in the Thirties? The 
belief in automatic progress through science, 
which was so common in the nineteenth century, 
had faded long before. In my day at Cambridge, 
soon after the First World War, we were 
sceptical followers of Bertrand Russell, took our 
Socialism from the unfanatical pages of Tawney’s 
Aquisitive Society, and if we became neo- 
Marxists later on (how little the Communists 
would have allowed us the title!) it was not 
because we were uncritical or Utopian. It was 
because we were driven by two motives of 
which the present generation are unconscious. 

Mr. Fairlie and his friends live in a Welfare 
State in which their consciences are not daily 
harrowed by the fact of two million unemployed. 
They are able to write as they do because they 
eat their breakfast in the morning without the 
thought that they ought to be sharing it with 
families who are trying to live on 26s. a week. 
Hunger in overseas and colonial territories is 
not before their eyes as it was in our day in 
South Wales or Jarrow. Secondly, so far from 
being Utopian and optimistic about creating a 
new world, the intellectuals of the Thirties were 
desperate defenders of the liberal tradition of the 
West against those who, both in Spain and Ger- 
many, denied the modest thesis that men, 
through the power of their own reason, might 
in some degree increase the measure of their own 
happiness. 

Marxism, Mr. Fairlie should notice, is part 
of the European tradition, about which he speaks 
with such confidence. It is an offshoot, though 
a fanatical one, perverted in its Eastern environ- 
ment, of the liberal stream that flows steadily 
from the Renaissance. It is based on the tenet 


that men’s characters can be changed, and their 


behaviour improved, by changes and improve- 
ments in environment. It assumes that know- 


ledge is obtainable, and reason the instrument by 
which knowledge can be used for man’s greater 


happiness. It opens the way to sociological 
research; it denies original sin, and it looks for- 
ward to a time when, after a revolutionary period, 
liberty, lost in the struggle, may be reconquered. 
About this, Laski may have been too optimistic, 
but today there seems a chance that the dic- 
tatorial phase in Moscow is on the wane. How- 
ever that may be, the West in the Thirties had 
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the Western tradition or with the alternative that 
_ was hatched in Nazi Germany. Goebbels put 


754 
a choice between allying itself 


it frankly and precisely when he said that the 
object’ of the Nazi revolution was to end for ever 
“the principles of the French Revolution.” The 
time had come for the instinct of the German 


— volk to take the place of the Kultur of the deca- 


dent intellectuals of the West, and for the Herren- 
volk to rule “for a thousand years” by right of 
racial superiority over the Untermenschen of 
France, Russia, and the Slav world. 

Mr. Fairlie is contemptuous of Laski because 
he was careless in his use of words, and some- 
times slipshod in his journalism, I shall have 
accomplished all I wished in this article if I can 
persuade him to face the problems of his own 
day with half the courage of Laski in the 


Thirties. He and his colleagues face a menacing 


post-war world as we did in the Twenties, and 


_ they suffer from the lack of any of that generous 


inspiration that came in our day from preachers 
like Shaw and Wells, and from Liberals like 
Laski, whose nerves, exposed to this world’s 
miseries, quivered intolerably in response to the 
pain around him. Instead, they are brought 


“up under the guidance of Professor Oakeshott, 
~ Laski’s successor at the London School of 


“we shall sail. 


~ of the European tradition. Mr. 


to slums. 


his feet. 


Economics. It was he who, in his inaugural 
lecture on Political Education, declared that 
mankind sails over a “boundless and bottom- 
less sea” in which there is “neither harbour 
for shelter nor floor for anchorage, neither 
starting-point nor appointed destination,” where 
the “seamanship consists in using the resources 
of a traditional manner of behaviour in order 
to make a friend of every inimical occasion.” 

Personally, I agree that there is no appointed 
destination, but not that we can abrogate the 
duty of seeking to decide the direction in which 
It is in this effort that I see the 
real purpose and value of the Renaissance, which 
gave us the greater happiness of men as a goal, 
reason as a rudder, and science to put wind in 
our sails. Progress has no certain or appointed 
destination; we may be piled upon the rocks, 
wrecked by storms or carried by currents to 
now unimaginable destinations. But to give up 
the effort to steer is to my mind a real betrayal 
Fairlie has, to 
choose whether he believes that all efforts to 
improve human society are futile because man 
is shaped in sin and born in iniquity, so that 
only Grace and not economics and sociology are 
important. In that case he will be at home in 
the villages of Spain and Ireland, rather than in 
England, where Conservative statesmen suffer, 
like Liberals and Socialists, under the illusion 
that it is better to build houses than to preach 
He must also beware lest, in his 
realistic contempt for Utopianism, the ideals of 
liberty and equality, and the brotherhood of man, 
he finds himself with those who hold that the 
whole of Western civilisation has been a mistake, 
that instinct is better than reason, force better 
than persuasion, woman the recreation of the tired 
warrior, and that the word of the Fuhrer is law. 
I am far from believing that Mr. Fairlie is a 
disciple of Dr. Goebbels, but there are plenty of 
people in Germany today who will recognise 
the logical end of the path on which he has set 


KINGSLEY MARTIN » 


‘In this sudden tempest at the night’s heart, 


Among the remotest revolutions of the clock, 

I see that from an hour before the fall of dark 

We have watched an archetype and been tempest- 
taught 

Something we forgot because we needed to forget. 


I see that for many years we have been stone- 
blind 

To what was waiting as close as at our hand, 

The abrupt entry of this mounting wind, 

That in the crescendo of one night has turned 

Autumn’s blue plain to a sea’s hills of sound. 


Sometimes a low, sometimes a louder noise 
Troubled the formless corners of that haze 
Unseen to self-preoccupying eyes: 

Tonight there is a cancelling of averages, 
Burst of a wind, scattering of paper days. 


In a dumb flood from Pole and northern Bear 
Swift tide of cloud undercut moon and star; 
And I have heard the first scream, tumbling, roar, 
Tree of the forest torn up light as a hair, 

And perceive that the archetype of peace is -war. 


This gale’s normality is not to observe 

The normality of any trim sine-curve. 

It is like infatuation not like love: 

There is no little pattern into which it can weave, 
It fits only the great pattern we live. 


A monster is the pitch of all likelihood. 
A lowland river is the one to flood. 
A germless table is to make us bleed. 
A whole year sober then one bare night mad. 
What the trim pattern had made one thread 
destroyed. 
Joun HoLitoway 


The Strange Case of 
Mr. Powell 


The Acceptance World. By ANTHONY POWELL. 
Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 


If I were asked to recommend to a foreigner a 
book which would illuminate some of the baffling 
difficulties of English social life, I should choose 
above all the Mr. Anthony Powell’s projected 
sequence The Music of Time of which The 
Acceptance. World is the third volume. At least, 
I would do so, provided the foreigner had a good 
grasp of our idiom, for Mr. Powell is-a subtle 
writer, one who has to be appreciated slowly and 
read with a luxuriant pleasure in the sharp taste 
of a phrase. The segment of English life which 
he dissects with a sort of wry and. affectionate 
relish is, it is true, a very narrow one indeed; the 
existence of anyone below the thousand-a-year 
level is barely recognised for anything but such 
banausically practical purposes as driving its taxis 
for it or serving it with expensive food and fre- 
quent drinks. But that itself is as typically 
English of the time as it could possibly be. Mr. 
Powell’s characters live on the frontiers of the 
upper classes and, like most frontier peoples, com- 
bine the worst characteristics of those on each side 
of. the border they inhabit. For to one side their 
territory slopes up to the country houses, the 
assured positions, the inherited incomes, the 
coronets on the napkins; on the other it slopes 
down through picture galleries and publishing 
houses into the higher Bohemia, and from below 
there whiffs even of Fitzrovia drift up. These 
in-betweeners have the instability of the second 
group without the justification or the zest, and the 
complacence of the first without the sense of 
responsibility or values. 

The Acceptance World Gesctines the same 
characters we saw in early youth in the other two 


aes is of Eh SC 
total disintegration. Their mat 
breaking up, their lives are parasitic, d 
along in a moral and spiritual vacuum, ru: 
at all, on the momentum of their common 
tional past in the Etonian “reserve.” 
a mean and passionless existence, devoid 2 
faith and principle and even of a sense of 
tion, much less of achievement. . They 
themselves a certain amount with the ai 
with “love.” But art for them is some 
inverted snobbery game where the trump cai 
the worst pictures, while “love” is a ba 
unrelated state which serves periodically 
its victims in a temporary state of ruttish an 
This is for all its brilliance and funniness | 
book, so it strikes me. There is no plea re 
where, no enjoyment, no enthusiasm. le 
active observable emotion is malice, a sly 
at the news of a couple’s parting or a 
failure to get on. They are a doomed lot w 
ing in a closed circle from which they don S 
want to get out. 
Mr. Powell evokes the scene brilliantly, ar ar 
only doubt about his book is whether he i 
that the world he describes is as nasty 
For needless to say this is not how he pre 
character by, character and incident by in 
His narrator, Nicholas Jenkins, is on the co n! 
quite contentedly in the centre of the mess, at 
ing it. Apart from his ironic twist of phri! 
observation, he has a tolerant forbearance 4 
marked absence of point of view. He puts d 
deliberate smoke-screen of uncertainty o 
whole question of motive. He never come 
into the open. There is always a “perha) 
“probably,” and an “evidently,” and “it 
have been because” to qualify any verdict 
own; and this gives the effect of suggestin 
the will is operating in his characters to an — 
which their behaviour hardly bears out. © 
the ungainly Widmerpool, the character | 
corrupted by “connections,” turns up at th’ 
with a bull-dozing determination to shape hi! 
life; and he is a bore. Br | 
If at first this volume seems a little meane 
we soon realise that Mr. Powell knows e 
where he is going. There is, to start wit 
appalling unity of place, however superi 
varied the scene. We start in a ghastly 5) 
hotel on the wrong side of the Park; moy 7 
the Ritz to a business man’s Tova 
Maidenhead district; return to London ‘to 
some bad pictures at a Bond Street Galle: 
in Hyde Park at a demonstration of the 1 
ployed headed by a band of dishevelled i 
tuals of our acquaintance; play French bill 
a Soho drinking Club; and finish up at- 
again at an Etonian Old Boys’ Dinner. 
moved around a great deal and have 
travelled far. 
Yet no one who has embarked on th 
which Mr. Powell conducts with such an 
gent eye for character, place and situa’ 
will want to get off before it is complete 
want it to be completed too scon. Th 
of catastrophe is already looming up 
volume, and we are already eke 
each one will fare when it overtakes . 
characters are as alive and real to us as tha) 
least the men are. For this is exclusively a 
world. The women exist more for the mei 
in their own right, and the men find them 
and incomprehensible. They treat them 
wary distrust with which the 
motorist treats the engine of his 
something which has sudden unpredi 
not going, and then he doesn’t know w 
with it; he peers at it and fiddles and 
else he simply waits fuming, and thei 
unpredictably it will start again, w 
having been understood. But this 
criticism of Mr. Powell’s handles a 
the contrary, a very exact picture 
make his novel’ more revealingly E 
ever? 
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is of Thomas Gray are almost all, 
d poems. This is not a judgment: 
ust yet—a proposition that most of 
rk ought to be dead: death has simply 
his poems inasmuch as they appear 
€ esteemed or read at the present day 
© to whom poems are a pleasure and a 
_ Between its felicities, a mild analysis 
do havoc even to Gray’s Elegy. 

e things are so, fascinating questions may_ 
iced; and if you write a life of Gray, from 
er’s millinery shop to Eton, from Eton 
ence with Horace Walpole, from there to 
ipany of his old maids. at Stoke Poges and 
rooms at Cambridge which he scented 
t-pourri, then at least you must know 
cone may ask, tendentiously, why Gray 
“great” poet until about thirty years ago? 
ne may ask what the situation can have 
, into which Gray fitted so precisely for so 
, in which his poems marched so resolutely 
that path of diminishing glory which led 
1¢ Concordance? 
idge remarked, had so much taste, poetic 
-and fancy, so contradict himself? 

not enough to say that Gray’s poems 
we accepied by those who do not care for 
only as long as the upas tree’ recurred 
g articles in The Times; or to affirm 
rays appeal was to a liking for the noble 
mplaces expressed in commonplace style. 
e, Gray’s style does belong to the higher 
mplace. Someone has lately written that 
materials of the Elegy were poetic, it was 
other poets—Milton  especially—had 
them so. Yet was Gray himself common- 
his Gray of Mr. Ketton-Cremer’s account, 
ny previous account? 

was not, as we know; but he combined two 
in one—or was a small peculiar captivat- 
in that mask of compensation so fre- 
worn by those of his temperament. How 
‘ay write “In the east the sea breaks in 
ou, and mixes its white transient sails 
ering blew expanse with the deeper and 
greens of the woods and corn”—and 
stitute for such private receptivity the 
ges and the lazy verbs of his less private 
sitions? How were two Grays, the direct 


\ 


- 


t? The Gray who could talk ironically 
h by falling out of bed with one’s head 
chamber-pot, and the Gray of whom 
remarked “all his words are measured, 


are admirable; he himself is not 


a problem in biography: here is the 
tld, sickly, tied to his mother, appalled 
Supposes) by his detestable father. The 
*s child goes to Eton, he associates with 
_ of the Prime Minister, he becomes a 
esting snobbery. He goes to the ball 
, “where the world danced and I sat 
er”; but he must both continue in 
and dance out of it—or strut out of 
dictionary of quotations. Read his 
fratives, says Dr. Johnson, and you will 
at to travel, and to tell his travels, had 
of his employment.” 

‘talked of Gray as the “born poet ”— 
ll upon an age of prose,’ and never 
certainly he was too weak to defy, if 
ge, then his situation. Christopher 
his situation, and which is it we 
Gray’s pindarism or the Song to 
ne wonders uneasily,’ says Mr. 
er, “if Gray’s view of that miracu- 
ny more sympathetic ” than the 
m Mason, Gray’s friend, that it 
as mad as ever. 

‘Mr. Ketton-Cremer’s only 
ess. His life of Sey 
‘Drea ar 
bred, ies a reviewer ¥. 


i 


Why did a man who,’ 


e Gray and the poetic and pompous Gray, . 


losen and formed into sentences; his — 


reiteration of adjectives. His poems are lovely, 
delightful, enchanting, great and greatest (of the 
century). “I have refrained throughout from 
introducing the terms or conclusions of psycho- 
analysis, because I regard it as no part of a 
biographer’s duty to carry speculation beyond the 
evidence”; but psycho-analysis appears in this 
situation only a large word for excusing a failure 
to examine Gray below the skin. 

Mr. Ketton-Cremer corrects his predecessors, 
he brings in the skeleton of every fact, every- 
thing known and, one would think, knowable 
-about Gray; yet he appears to assert that being 
a gentleman writing for gentlemen, he need not 
answer so ungentlemanly a critic as Dr. Johnson; 
he need not reprove him, need not repeat with 
Macaulay and the dons that Johnson’s life of 
Gray (which told most of the truth so long ago) 
was “his greatest blunder”; need not mention 
Temple’s letter charging Gray with— 

that weakness which disgusted Voltaire so much 

in Congreve: though he seemed to value others 

chiefly according to the progress that they had 
made in knowledge, yet he could not bear to be 
considered himself merely as a man of letters; 
and though without birth, or fortune, or station, 
his desire was to be looked upon as a private 


independent gentleman, who read for his amuse- 
ment. 


Of course, had Mr. Ketton-Cremer not been 


so sure of the greatness of Gray as the Gentle- | 


man’s Poet, he could have been fairer to him for 
his other qualities. If, as Coleridge said, Gray 
was without imagination, if he shone only with a 
spurious glitter in a century with Pope, Thomson, 
Collins, Diaper, and Smart at one end, Chatter- 
ton, Crabbe, Blake and Burns at the other, there 
are still reasons for knowing Gray of the letters, 
the Gray who kept an owl, enjoyed Miller’s 
Gardeners’ Dictionary, poked about for beetles’ 
eggs in a dead mole, and appreciated Gordale 
Scar. That is the Gray, the small, self-indulgent, 
melancholic, receptive Gray inside his mask, who 
would not trust himself; whom we shall be given 
only in an inclusive book at once more genial 


and less genteel, less complacent and more | 


critical. 
GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


Animal | Mentality 


The Psychology of Animals in Zoos and | 
' Circuses. By H. HEDIGER. Butterworth. 30s. | 


When Dumb Animals Talk. 
BurRTON. Hutchinson. 6s. 


One of the reasons why animal behaviour is 
so fascinating a subject is because it offers such 
opportunities to the amateur. Whether these are 
taken is another matter; nevertheless the matron 
with her dachshund, the garconne with her 
Siamese cat, the schoolboy with his grass-snake, 
his sister with her hamster, all have the equipment 
necessary for research. Somebody ought really to 
write a manual for their guidance. Meanwhile, 
read Dr, Hediger. 

In its development, as he points out, animal 
psychology has oscillated between the anthropo- 
morphic and the mechanistic approaches. A 
century ago a standard work was Scheitlin’s The 
Study Of The Souls Of Animals in which our 
great grandfathers read that 

the elephant by nature is peculiarly affectionate, 
attached and trustful and its soul is without guile. 
How friendly it is towards the horse whose nobility 
it acknowledges....And how dear are childrea 
to it....Many tunes are known to affect them 
deeply, both males and females, exciting them to 
sympathy and love in a way unknown to any other 
animals. 

Charming, perhaps, but not science. The reac- 
tion against such nonsense was later codified by 
Lloyd Morgan with his dictum of the Principle of 
Economy, according to which an observer must 
never consider an animal’s actions as higher 
psychical performances but must always ascribe 
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G il entirely the Poet; is still Gray the » 
Great Poet, yet great only by the ejaculation and 
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‘An astonishing achievement and a very 
gallant one. Well worth reading.” 
OBSERVER 


‘This fascinating book tells the story of 
an expedition unique in history. It estab- 
lishes a Jand mark by taking us several 
thousand feet deeper than the world of the 
aqualung.’ SUNDAY TIMES 
I lustrated 18s. 
PUBLISHED JOINTLY WITH 
HAMISH HAMILTON 
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The Dreyfus 


Case 


GUY CHAPMAN 


‘A work of first-rate importance.’ 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


‘What a remarkable story! All the more 
exciting because of the historian’s delib- 
erate understatement. One simply cannot 
stop reading it.’ “THE CRITICS’ (B.B.C.) 


‘Admirably done. He does much to earn 
our gratitude. His book gives the clearest 
English narrative of the great case on its 
legal side.’ NEW STATESMAN 
‘A remarkable book. Not only a most 
scholarly but a most engrossing account of 
a most dramatic story.’ SPECTATOR 


Recommended by the Book Society 
Illustrated 255. 
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The Wise Man 
from the West 


VINCENT CRONIN 


‘His radiant prose illumines Ricci’s genius 
for bringing East and West together. A 
vivid picture of China in the declining 
years of the Ming Dynasty.’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH 


‘An elegant adventure story. A travel 
book set in the 16th century that reads as - 
if it were written by a gentle and tolerant 
spectator.’ OBSERVER 


Recommended by the Book Society 
Illustrated 18s. 
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them to the simplest ascertainable cau 
together with Pavlov’s discovery of the = 
tioned reflex as a nervous process which could be 
studied in isolation from the rest of the animal’s 
behaviour and measured exactly, led to a rather 
austerely if not aridly mechanistic approach from 
which, in recent years, there has been some slight 
counter-reaction. Pe 
Dr. Hediger, who is both Director of the Zurich 
Zoo and Professor of Animal Psychology. at 
Ziirich University, has combined the viewpoints 
of the trained scientific experimentalist and the 
animal-lover to produce several delightful books. 
In this one, he rambles anecdotally and most 
agreeably while keeping you rooted in zoological 
exactitude. One of his most exciting studies is of 
Tursiops Truncatus, the porpoise, as observed, in 
liberal captivity, at the Marineland Aquarium in 
Florida. The combination of intelligence—their 
forebrains appear to be exceptionally well 
developed, something to do perhaps with their 
beak-like mouths—and amenability which these 
creatures display is remarkable. After reading 
about Flippy, a young male porpoise who was 
trained, ‘in a surprisingly short time, to do all 
sorts of things, including drawing a surf-board 
load of the inevitable bathing belle, you need no 
longer think of Arion’s dolphin as legendary. Also 


‘most impressive is the stratagem employed by 


the wily and immensely sociable four-year-old 
gorilla, Achilles, in the Basle Zoo, to ensure that 
his young girl keeper had to spend the night with 
chim in the cage. (To the dismay of reporters, 
‘who had tried to play the story up into a Tar- 
‘zanian romance, it was later discovered that 
‘Achilles was a female.) ; 

On the basis, too, of his zoo experience; Dr. 
Hediger has interesting original observations to 
‘make about the function of leadership in various 
‘species and its relation to taming, the importance 
‘of the concept of an animal’s home, and the 
amount of territory needed by different species. 
Among practical researches are a gibbon’s daily 
time-table, and two night-watches, One in a 
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Two delightful 
anthologies of 


CHINESE 
POETRY 


Translated by 
REWI ALLEY 


Peace Through 
The Ages 


From earliest times in China, poetic forms 

and songs have been the chief medium 

through which the people have expressed 

themselves; This collection of poems and 

reproductions spans the ages from ancient 
to modern. 


PRICE 2s, 2d. POST éd. 


The People Speak Out 


Part | includes poems from the Book of 
Odes (around 1000 BC), and others through 
many Dynasties, up to 1917; the poems 
in Part 2 have been written since the 
founding of the People’s Republic of China 
in 1949. Illustrated with reproductions. 
PRICE Is. 9d. POST 6d. 


COLLET’S 
CHINESE BOOKSHOP 


(Dept. D), 40, Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C.1 
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e the sleeping habits of elephants. There are 


‘some exhilarating photographs of the strange, 
almost ritual-seeming dance-like fights between | 


male rattlesnakes during the breeding season— 
exactly similar performances have been observed 
among English adders. Another photograph, rare 
surely, is of the birth of a giraffe; this takes place 
while the mother is standing, so that the infant’s 
first experience is the traumatic one of being 
dropped from a considerable height. 

Dr. Burton writes for children but there is no 
reason why any adult animalians should turn up 
their noses at When Dumb Animals Talk. Give it 
as a present but read it first. It makes an excellent 
introduction to animal behaviour and takes care 
to avoid any undue anthropomorphism. The title 
signifies the importance of various forms of com- 
munication between animals and each other and 
their environment. The subjects include auto- 
matic responses such as alarm signals, and some 
curious effects such as dazzle, or confusion, as a 
means of mass defence against a preying enemy. 

Maurice RICHARDSON 


La Fontaine in English 


Selected Fables of La Fontaine. ean’ 
by MaRIANNE Moore. Faber. 10s. 6d. 


Public poetry, such as La Fontaine’s, supposes 
a society with broadly agreed standards of taste to 
read it. To attempt—and fail—to imagine a 
modern volume of verse which could accompany 
General MacArthur on campaign, brighten the 
evening of a Washington hostess, be recommended 
by some high prelatical adviser to the tutors at 
Buckingham Palace, and be seriously reviewed in 
this journal, is to recognise that here is a problem 
of transposition even more than of translation. 
Since the seventeenth century the common 
denominator of taste has not merely altered 
(which set the comparatively simple problem of 
the Victorian translator); for poetry, it has van- 
ished altogether. However, there is still a sec- 
tional taste, shared by what for convenience may 
be called cultured intellectuals, which is reason- 
ably consistent. In writing for this minority, 
which has no affinities whatever with La 
Fontaine’s original public, Miss Moore has never- 
theless offered her author in the only quarter 
where he may be acceptable. She has made, in 
spite of a number of minor weaknesses, the only 
possible translation for the nineteen-fifties. 
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Congo, to investi- 
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I do not want to suggest a deliberate manoeuvre > 


by a poet of already proved integrity. Her own 
poems have shown her regard for exact observa- 
tion and language—a sure sign of an infallible 
conscience. In this work she has taken immense 
pains to avoid betraying her original. Her fore- 
word alone, thanking a whole faculty of advisers 
and helpers, is evidence enough. She goes on to 
reproduce the exact rhyme-patterns of La 
Fontaine and has even aimed “to approximate the 
original rhythms of the fables.” Before calling 
this ingenuity misguided, it is well to reflect that 
it is part and parcel of an attitude towards verse 
to which, as a contemporary, she is committed. 
Better to half overcome the difficulty than to avoid 
it. As for La Fontaine’s own publicity picture of 
the poet lying on the grass idly revolving rhymes 
while beetles or Philis settle on his stomach, 
today it would smack, at best, of the Georgian. 

How does this work out in practice? On the 
first page Miss Moore has performed the near- 
miracle of renewing such a well-worn fable as The 
Grasshopper and the Ant, using the identical 
rhyme-pattern, as always, and precisely the same 
number of words—one hundred and nine. This 
last must be accidental, but even so, it is a tech- 
nical feat whose magnitude perhaps only fellow- 
translators can appreciate. Into this narrow 
mould she packs everything. In accordance with 
her formula, it is packed invisibly. The casual- 
ness of La Fontaine’s — - 


Elle’ alla crier famine 


re 


“Jooks amateurish, but is in 


besides |. |. MSW ens: 
_ She chirred a recurrent chant 
Of want beside an ant, ae hy! 3 
which personally I prefer for its loving ar 
cessful labour. Again and again some qui 
of La Fontaine’s, thrown out for tired arist 
is taken up by an exacting modern intel] 
which expands, then re-compresses it: 
Ainsi, dans les dangers qui nous suive 
croupe... 
So, when the horseman is hovered by per 
dire to outleap ... | 
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Amour! Amour! quand tu nous tiens . | 
Love, ah Love, when your slipknot’s draw 


Aux conseils de la mer et de ’ambition 
Nous devons fermer les oreilles. 
To temptations which ambition and the sea ip 
We must be deaf—our ears, citadels, 
To the intellectual-metaphysical mind 
renderings will seem more effective, because f 
obviously meaningful, than the original. 
La Fontaine is colloquial, Miss Moore can 
match him. On the rare occasions when 
“poetic,” she has the counter-line, though sh 
to draw on a quite different tradition to find ii 
Sur les humides bords des royaumes du v 
On the misty fringe of the wind’s dom 
Her translation is delightful in its detail 
as I have suggested, is the first. thing likel 
put under scrutiny by her readers. If. 
these fables are completely successful as 
that is mainly due to the over-scrupulous 
for La Fontaine’s form. Sometimes, how 
Miss Moore digests this and she then pro 
fascinating synthesis of two very different 
A scratching cock struck back 
A pearl, which he took Z 
With a cluck to a jeweller, &. 
Saying, “ Exceptional— : 
But no grain is too small 
To be treasure that I would prefer.” — 
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Slaves of the Nap 
Ring 


English Social Differences. 
Allen & Unwin. 18s. 


That the schoolboy wearing a topp 
better chance of growing into a Cabinet 
that a winged moustache will elevate i 
above one moping down; that of all wor 
language —“ serviette” will most damn 
utters it in the ears of him who prefers “ 
(whose napkin-ring in turn will astound 
that the poodle’s acquaintances are 
whippet’s; that the elongated rugger-ball co 
on those who toy with it a glitter denied t 
soccer-ball, and lacrosse aspires. higher 
hockey; that between stools at a milk-bar ar 
a cocktail lounge yawns the abyss; that 
black felt, and cap mark a descending sc: 
hatlessness may be an evasion or an asse ry 
itself lofty or low, propertied, politically bu) 
tious—such hallmarks form a bright pictu 
round the title English Social Differences, s 
one turns eagerly within. ? : 

Professor Pear is inquiring into the conft 
of the Welfare State. Three old classes s 
dominate, but élites are beginning to ous 
cracy, B.B.C. English makes for a bilingual 
the doors have been opened as never b 
the adventurer. Not that accent, dr 
money are less distinguishing marks 
were, but they are more available. 
of play-acting is more on the surface 
the outfitter’s gala, and the devotee of # 
up tie can buy one tied clumsily. New 
have popped up. The piano has g 
parlours and the telly moved in, so that, 
the population are busy putting up ma 
rise superior to the whole see And 
on. Some are moving up and | 
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28, 1955 
makes and 
4 Y = ect. 
h! Fae ks Professor 


nless you por 
e high-class; now—hey, espresso!— 
ables us to make coffee drinkable as 
ally warming. What we eat and drink, 
hat times of the day, when we wear hats 
en we don’t, whether we say “Nao” in 
sed to “ Texi!” or “ Oi ain’t,” what animals 
eep and what kill, what we talk about and— 
more important—what we don’t: nothing, 
ms, in this England of 1954 is untouched by 
or class. Buses provide a fluid frontier 
ae class war, and the new artisan favours the 
50n bar and bottled beer. All the oddities of 
dless revolution, with gradual dispossessions” 


nalisation its guillotine, meet the eye at every 
corner. 

fessor Pear calmly surveys the scene— 
igates the background of judges, contrasts 
universities with old, complains that some 
still resist the anthropologist, discourses on 
ery, taboo, and the Great Middle Class 
now includes dustmen and Royalty)—and 
ly snag is that it is largely a paper survey. 
ann asserts this, Beaglehole notes that; pubs 
been watched by Mass Observers, but not 
¢ week-ends; a bibliography of 240 books and 
; will reward the reader, who may wonder 
a sharp-noséd journalist couldn’t have 
as much and dispensed with the apparatus. 
ver, if Professor Pear isn’t fascinating, his 


us off with new relish to an interior where 
is a sportsman and Duchesses don’t go 
apel. - 

; G. W. STONIER 


Section and Suchlike 


of Justice. By Ncaio Marsu. Collins. 
Os. 6d. 
Bedfellows. 
‘ollancz. 10s. 6d. 
. Die on Friday. 
‘einemamt. 10s, 6d. 


By STEPHEN RANSOME. 


By Ave A. PATR: 


ath’s Door. By Leo Bruce. Hanitish 
 » LOs.-6d. + ; 
By Howarp Browne. Gollancz. 


By KENNETH FEARING. 


Messrs. Collins started publishing detection 
their “ Crime Club ” label twenty-five years 
d they are celebrating their silver wedding 
crime appropriately: Miss Ngaio Marsh 
rned out one of the best books she has ever 
to grace the festive occasion. Miss 
h’s style does not please everyone. She 
on where Miss Dorothy Sayers left off; 
Roderick Alleyn is a chastened version of 

‘Peter Wimsey, and her books are often 
loaded with crudely snobbish class-con- 
ess. But, given the right plot, her work- 
5 can be magnificent. In Scales of Justice 
ad ourselves bedded down among the upper 
an almost feudal village as comfortably 
Welfare State permits. A fisherman 
is found dead beside a trout. What’s 
ith the trout? Ah! The characters, 
t of a bygone age of gracious living, go 
to Miss Marsh’s heart. Nevertheless she 
to add the necessary ‘touch of caricature 
us to suspect any one of her nice 

Even when Roderick Alleyn (mercifully 
umbered by wife and family) has puzzled 
nificance of the trout, the reader may 


lery, but it is prettily calcu- 


in the tea first— 


otings, sarcasm as its favourite weapon, and ~ 


is; and English Social Differences will - 


ti Tat a $ ‘ x 
or Deadly. Bedfellows is a State 
aign in U.S.A., where local poli- 

n > notoriously crooked with shady pasts 

t do not bear inspection. When a crusader 

for clean government gets on the track of some 
sordid hanky-panky and calls in private detec- 
tives to investigate it, he hardly has time to brief 
them before he is called away to keep an appoint- 
ment with a bullet. Mr. Ransome does nothing 
by halves, and there can never have been a wider 
field of suspects: not a figure on the horizon of 
this hostile territory can be trusted, since even 
the police crouch before the political bosses. The 
development of the plot is extremely complicated 
and cunning and would bewilder the most hawk- 
eyed reader, had not Mr. Ransome himself given 
us a helping hand in his desire to contrast the 
two members of his detective team. Unless he 
changes his ways, I have discovered a back 
entrance to all Mr. Ransome’s riddles. Schyler 
Cole’s suspicions are invariably wrong, Luke 
Speare’s invariably right: it’s as easy as ABC to 
eliminate the red herrings and pick the winner. 

An Erle Stanley Gardner is a hard nut to crack; 
and since it is now admitted that he masquerades 
as A. A. Fair, we know what we are up against 
in Fools Die on Friday. For one thing we are 
again up against Bertha Cool; and a more abomin- 
able lump of idiocy one hopes never to meet 
posing as a detective. Apart from her unwarrant- 
able presence, this most peculiar poisoning affair 
proceeds at a gallop, and is solved by Donald Lam 
with the customary Californian bravura. Who 
dished out the arsenic? Remember the title, and 
if it is still available, the dust-jacket. The fools 
who die on Friday in California are convicted 
murderers, while the story is booked for a happy 
ending. Couple these data, and the only possible 
answer should click into view, in spite of the 
author’s attempts to stall you with a double-take. 

‘Fair is fair, the saying goes; but the next A. A. 
Fair must concern the murder of Bertha Cool or 
it will not receive fair treatment from this 
reviewer. 

In At Death’s Door we are back in old England 
with its forced humour and leisurely ways; where 
the characters are roguish, the working-classes 
garrulous, and pubs inevitable. Yet the underlying 
plot is sound enough, a highly ingenious variation 
on an old theme which has been tripping up head- 
strong readers for the last twenty years and is 
good for at least another twenty. A black-mailing 
old woman is killed in her shop late at night, and 
the policeman on his beat who discovers the body 
does not’ live to report it. The reason for the 
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the untidy process of investigation. But why does | 


Mr. Bruce employ a jocular schoolmaster as sub- 


stitute for his regular Sergeant Beef? If you can | 


guess that, you need not worry further about the 
solution. 

Though billed as a detective story, Thin Air, 
after the blank perplexity of the first chapter, 


develops into one of those gruelling American | 


chases in which nobody ever gets tired but the 
reader. The hero, a high-powered executive in 
an advertising agency, loses his wife after a long 
night drive together: she enters the front door, 
he picks up the baby and follows, and she has 
gone. The baby makes things worse by saying 
her mummy never was there. Once the scent is 
picked up, the pursuit never stops for breath. 
Mr. Browne, as befits a man so well versed in 
advertising, knows exactly what the gaping public 
like and dishes it out; his style is irresistible. 
In spite of the intense activity throbbing 
through advertising agencies by all accounts, the 
forceful characters who congregate there appear 
to have a lot of energy to spare. And whenever the 
typewriters in those palatial offices have an idle 
moment they seem to start tapping out detective 
stories and suchlike. The Generous Heart comes 
into the suchlike category. The hero, who 
organises publicity campaigns for charitable pur- 
poses, becomes aware that his firm is being 


_ snaffled by a gang of crooks, and has to fight 


his way out of the trap single-handed. Mr. Fear- 
ing, as admirers of The Big Clock will fondly 


ie 757 
is an extremely powerful writer with 
on for harrowing situations and tor- 
turous. suspense. But in these titanic struggles 
between good and evil the forces ought to be 
equally matched. The villains in The Generous 
Heart should be devilishly ingenious; they cer- 
tainly are devilish, but their ingenuity, in my 
opinion, lapses into the absurd. 

RALPH PARTRIDGE 


Music, History, and the 
Musicologist 


An Introduction to Musical History. By 
J. A. Westrup. Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. 

The New Oxford History of Music, Vol. I: 
Early Medieval Music up to _ 1300. 
yee by Dom ANSELM HuGues. Oxford. 
5s. 

Music in the Renaissance. 
Dent. 70s. 


_ Being a “musical historian” clearly carries 
irksome responsibilities: it is not an easy matter 
to write history at the best of times, and music 
is only a tiny section, not even a very central one, 
of human life. How very difficult then to write 
its history so that it lives again in its social con- 
text. But the title of musicologist, with its 
scientific ring, offers an. escape. Having devoted 
much time and effort to mastering the intricate 
problems posed by old notation and conditions 
of performance the second-rate musicologist can 
(all too often does) persuade himself that he is 
absolved from the responsibility of knowing any- 
thing about history as well. He devotes himself 
to the minute analysis of plainsong claborations 
in the motets of Binchois, or the correct method 
of performing trills in works by Telemann, pro- 
duces a thesis, proliferates students of his own 
kind, and upon his death goes gladly to argue 
with the angels about their use of musica ficta. 


By GusTAVE REESE. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


A selection from the philosophical and 
theological writings of 


aK ierkegaard 


crime is far neater than one would expect from | 


selected and introduced by 


W. H. AUDEN 


In an Introductory essay to this ‘selection 

from the writings of Kierkegaard, 

#: which aims at providing the essence of ° 

:: his beliefs, W. H. Auden evaluates and 

s: explains briefly the basis of Kierkegaard’s 

# polemic. Though his writings, says 

z: Auden, are often brilliantly poetic and 

= often deeply philosophic, he was neither 

#2 a poet nor a philosopher, but a 

preacher, an expounder and defender 

of Christian doctrine and Christian 

conduct. Every man, he argued, lives 

either zsthetically, ethically or 

religiously and he was concerned, for 

the most part, with describing the way in 

which these categories apply in 

Christian or post-Christian society. 

“Mr. Auden’s excellent selection 

should be read by everyone.”’ 
EDWIN MUIR, Observer 
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No wonder that in some circles “musicol 
is almost a term of abuse. 

| Professor Westrup’s little book should do some- 
thing to counter this unfortunate state of affairs, 
for he is an eminent musicologist who shows him- 
self completely alive to the wider implications of 
musical history. From the first page he is con- 
cerned to point the analogy with history in 
general: a chronicle of works, an account of 
technical developments are not enough—we must 
try to see patterns in the facts without imposing 
‘them. ; 
Thereafter the bulk of the book is given 
over to an analysis of some of the diverse factors 
which, through their influence upon composers, 
are relevant to musical history. In successive 
chapters the social background, the influence of 
ecclesiastical and secular patronage, of personal 
environment and of taste are examined with 
sympathetic astringency. Professor Westrup is a 
nicely selective weed-killer in the rank meadows 
of musical history; he deftly debunks any simple 
correlations between a composer’s financial, 
religious or sexual condition and the characteris- 
tics of his music, but he pleads at the end that 
musicologists should devote their knowledge of 
the letter of old music to recovering its spirit. It 
is a timely plea—the more shame to musical his- 
torians that it has to stress what should be 
obvious. 

Towards the end of last year two large new 
volumes of musical history appeared, each of them 
part of a series which attempts to cover the whole 
range of European musical history; it is interest- 
ing to see how they square with Professor West- 
rup’s criteria, particularly as he is the general 
editor of the New Oxford History of Music, to 
which one of them belongs. The Oxford History 
had long been out of date, and this is a completely 
new work, not just a rehash of the old one. The 
first volume to appear is the second of the whole 
series, and covers the music of the Christian era 
up to the beginning of the fourteenth century— 
a pretty tall order, when one considers that this 
history is written with an eye to the needs of the 
general reader as well as the specialist, and there- 
fore has to keep in focus both foreground and 
background. 

The strain is impossible, of course, and 
‘matters are not improved by the plan of allot- 
ting separate chapters to different experts of vary- 
ing eminence. Some of these are excellent in 
every way, as for example Professor Wellesz’s on 
early Christian chant and the music of the 
Eastern churches, but others are less well 
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high-powered for the general reader (and, one 
suspects, for a good many music students), while 
Monsignor Anglés’s introduction to Gregorian 
chant is too brief. The volume has come in for 
a certain amount.of criticism because of inaccura- 
cies in detail, but these are not likely to worry 
or harm the general reader much, when all is said 
and done. It is the overall lack of balanced 
emphasis that I find more disturbing on a second 
reading of the book—an impression of fitful dis- 
continuity that could have been avoided only by 
much more rigorous editing. Let us hope that 
these faults are not inseparable from the system 
of collective authorship; there are another ten 
volumes to come. 

Professor Reese’s new volume is also the work 
of many hands, as he gratefully acknowledges, 
but their contributions have all been digested into 
a single whole. The virtues of his book are pre- 
cisely opposite to those of the New Oxford 
History volume, for they spring from its original 
and very satisfactory overall plan. The great 
difficulty facing a historian of music between, 
say, 1450 and 1600 is the appalling mobility of 
the musicians. Frenchmen turn up in Rome, 
Germans in Venice, and Flemings are ubiquitous. 
Professor Reese extracts a convincing unity from 
his subject by treating first of all the development 
of what he calls the “central musical language” 
in Italy and France, and then taking each of the 
peripheral countries (England, Spain, Germany 
and so on) as a separate study. This is a com- 
promise which works and it cannot be praised 
too highly; but it must be admitted that the poor 
general reader is still in for a pretty thin time. 
The author is not very much concerned with 
aesthetic judgments or social background (partly 
because his book is conceived as complementary 
to Lang’s Music in Western Civilization), and so 
the general effect is well-balanced but jejune. This 
is, in fact, a handbook for practising music 
historians. 

On the whole it seems unlikely that a satisfac- 
tory large-scale history of music before 1600 can 
yet be written for the general reader—there is too 
much research still waiting to be done, and the 
general reader is too ignorant of musical tech- 
nique. Professor Westrup’s book is valuable 
because it suggests ways in which the expert, the 
musicologist, can make contact with the historic- 
ally minded amateur—and at the same time gain 
fresh insight into his own studies. 

JEREMY NOBLE 


TALKS 
BRING 
RESULTS 


The fortnightly Soviet review 


Price 6d. from all newsagents or 
COLLET’S BOOKSHOPS 
45 Museum St., W.C.1 


JEWISH AGENCY 


SOUTHERN ALIYAH 
WEEK-END SEMINAR 
GLEN HOTEL, WESTCLIFF 
JUNE 10th-12th 
Bees'£8 5.45.2 0 
(Arrangements can be made for Children) 
NORTHERN ALIYAH 
WEEK-END SEMINAR 


SANDHURST PRIVATE HOTEL, SOUTHPORT 
JUNE 24th-26th 
‘ Fees £1. .°15-..0 
Various aspects of Settlement in Israel . 
will be discussed 


* * * 


HAIM GOLAN 
(Dept. For Settlers from Western Countries) Tel Aviv 
JACOB LEVITSKY 


Patwa (Professional & Technical Worker’s Aliyah Dept.) 
Jerusalem 


WILL BE IN 
6th and 7th June 


And will be available to discuss your prospects 


Write for an appointment to the local Zionist Councils 
or to 


The Jewish Agency, Aliyah Department, 
77 Gt. Russell Street, London, W.C.1 MUSeum 3815 
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Beyond Neutrality. By 
Pitman. 88. 6d. t= 
Education is our largest industry, for more 
work in and around schools in one ca 
another, than in any other occupation, and 
nical, administrative and financial problems ar 
so complex that it is easy to forget what the 
business is about. But behind every decision wl 
taken in the classroom, in the local education au 
office, in the Ministry, there lies a hidden ane 
unconscious judgment of value, for the basic pi 
of education is not concerned with such matters 
teaching of Geography, or the backward child, | 
furnishing of the classroom, or the best employ 
of inadequate funds. These are secondary i 
which mask the real question: what ought peo; 
be like, and how can education help them to bec 
like it? For example, do we believe that man i 
perfectible, or that he can only achieve hi 
potentiality through God’s help? If we were et 
logical, which perhaps fortunately most of us af 
the stand which we took upon this issue would cc 
the whole of our educational thinking and pra 
Professor Jeffreys believes that we cannot be ne 
on these matters. We must understand the 
tions of our assumptions about the nature of 
man and the State, and act accordingly. In 
of course, we dislike acting upon assumptions 
over backwards in the attempt to be ab 
unbiased, but the contemporary passion for 
tivity can simply lead to flabbiness when we ar 
with problems outside the range of expe 
proof. Reason can lead us to the point wi 
make the jump from knowledge to belief, but th 
after changes function, leading no longer, but in 
restraining unreasonable beliefs. _, 
Professor Jeffreys is a Christian and the five es 
in this short book show most cogently the 
tions of his faith for education. Written with ch’ 
lucidity and a complete lack of sanctimoniousness, 
represent at its best the point of view upon ¥ 
the greater part of European education is 
Even those who do not agree with him will ga 
this book additional insight into their own po 
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Bavarian Fantasy. By 
Huston. Murray. 25s. 


Ludwig was not called the Fairy King for 
In the words of Count Blome, “ Nature had en 
him with more imagination than brain, and 
boyhood his heart was more neglected than am 
else.” An idle megalomaniac ruler, he passe 
day-dreaming through madness to suicide. 
and Persian jasmine; flowers and the serene ce 
blue; knights and swans and water; thes 
his passions—together with the music of Wagner) 
Great Friend, on whom he lavished his affection) 
his money. Throughout his incontinent pe 
Ludwig continued to see himself as Lo 
magically pure, and in his secret diary 
plaintively: “No more kisses.” He. wot 
moonlit drives over the snow on his gilded 
sleigh, with its sumptuous ermine rug, until 
lunacy began to enfold him; and unwilling abdica 
was followed by violent death. : 

The author has included a great deal 
material from letters, diaries, and journals, b 
shown himself uninspired alike in selection an 
ment, while prone to brash and superficial ps 
analysis. Also one would like to have heat 
of politics, and of Ludwig’s superbly sited pal 
Neuschwanstein, Linderhof and Chiemsee. — 
sad fantastic story has its own compulsion, | 
repays a reading. 


DESMOND CHAP 


English Dolls, Effigies and Puppets. B 
K. Earry. Batsford. 25s. . 
Many people who collect dolls in this ce 
so with the object of eventually selling the 
tions to America, where, as may be sup 
best collections in the world have a 
formed. Victorian wax and china 
condition command a good price, and 
increasingly scarce as the exodus goe 
a pity: these survivors from vanish 


Modern dolls cannot compare with them; 
'y, bold and meretricious by comparison. 
ay children can scarcely know the pleasures 
> “best doll,” and little girls today must be few 
d who possess this charming incentive to good 
z. (Yet there still exists one modest toy-shop 
displays a notice to the effect that doll’s dress- 
is undertaken, and customers’ own materials 
up ey , 
s. Early is evidently a collector who collects for 
s, not profit, since she admits to owning more than 
undred dolls, and her handsomely illustrated 
ne on the subject is written, if not with scholar- 
least with affection. The chief fault of this 
g book is perhaps that she has tried to treat 
ject far too widely. Her great feeling, clearly, 
the nursery doll, but her historical knowledge 
mvolved her with puppets and with funeral 
*s as well (considerable subjects in themselves) 
‘the result that none is dealt with really 
ely. Still, in spite of this the book is instruc- 
th appendices on London toy-makers and the 
mtanari family, and the illustrations alone are 
h having. It is a book which doll-collectors will 
have, and which will surely send the few 
ng owners of good dolls hurrying to their 
not, one hopes, to see how saleable their 
are, but in order to return them, on proper 
ns, to their real life. 


Statesman Competitions. Edited by 
\RTHUR MARSHALL. Turnstile Press. 10s. 6d. 
ose who indulge in the degraded but excusable 
me of reading this journal backwards will find 
ir recent favourites here: the Odes on the 
ac properties of cocoa, the recipes for 
-Gorilla’s Foot and Trifle Angus Wilson, the 
sing Autobiographical Openings and the 
Advice to Foreigners—‘“ there is no state- 
ed harlotry, but it may safely be assumed 
y person found seated in the National Portrait 
is a procurer or procuress.” Mr. Marshall’s 
towards satire. He excludes translations from 
al French into Lallans, but quite properly 
his own prize piece of Betjemanship, the 
ration of the end of sweet-rationing, which 


e’s nougat at the Hendersons’, the Hopes 
got some fudge, 4 

Pam has popped the pralines in the tool-bag 
her Rudge. : 
is the second selection to be published, and 
the years 1946-1953. At the beginning 
an Honours Board, displaying the names of 
re habitual prizewinners, which, will confirm 
tst suspicions of their rivals. The pictures 
Brian Keogh are appallingly realistic and 
e, and the book is confidently recommended 
rdstick with which to gauge the possibilities 
cquaintances. A prize might now be offered 
etter of Apology to a Rich but Unsym- 
Relative, to whom a Copy of New States-. 
petitions has been Dispatched in Error.” 


al Whodunits. By HucH Ross WILLIAMSON. 
ux House. 18s. 

ard to resist a good fiction mystery: even 
yhen the circumstances are accepted as a part 
y, while their solution still remains in doubt. 
Williamson. plays scrupulously fair.’ dé 
yn theory which he believes will fit the facts 
se, but this is only allowed to emerge as 
a dramatic though carefully assessed 
of the evidence. He himself realises 
be casuistry in the method, and dis- 
out where links are weak—where, 
the antecedents of Perkin Warbeck or 
s of James de la Cloche come in ques- 
admits his prejudices, so that when 
isible answers occur we know which 
on is likely to be preferred. After 
rejecting the straightforward 
n of Rufus in favour of its pagan 


tc d with carefully by visiting | 
ve her hand-made ‘wardrobe curiously 


‘when the value was 4.8 dwt. 
‘stantial increase in the tonnage opened up on the 
‘Kimberley Reef at an average value of 3.5 dwt. 


Spanning the East 


Branches of The Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China under 
British management directed from 
London are established in most 
centres of commercial import- 
ance throughout Southern and 
South Eastern Asia and the Far 
East. At all these branches a 
complete banking service is available 
and, in particular, facilities are provided for 


‘the financing of international trade in co- 
operation with the Bank’s offices in London, 
Manchester and Liverpool, its agencies in New 
York and Hamburg and a world-wide range of 
In London and Singapore 
the Bank is prepared to act as executor or trustee. 


_ THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 


banking correspondents. 
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AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office : 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 


Company Meeting 


DURBAN ROODEPOORT DEEP, 
LIMITED 


At the fifty-eighth Annual Meeting of shareholders 
held in Johannesburg on 9th May, 1955, Mr. N. W. S. 
he the Chairman, in the course of his remarks, 
said: 


Compared with the previous year, there are slight 
decreases in the tonnage milled, the yield per ton 
and the average revenue per fine ounce of gold and, 
in consequence, total working revenue fell by £75,404 
to £4,422,241. Working costs continued their upward 
movement and the result of these trends was that 
working profit decreased by £242,262 to £569,105. 
During the current year the mine has met with con- 
siderable difficulties due to a large inflow of water 
after the exceptionally heavy rains. These difficulties 
are being overcome, but they naturally had an adverse 
effect on both costs and tonnage. Due to a greater 
tonnage milled and a slightly higher yield, the com- 


‘pany was, nevertheless, able to maintain its monthly 


profits for the first four months of the year at approxi- 


mately last year’s average. 


The ore developed increased by 303,000 tons to 
1,822,000 tons of an average value of 4.1 dwt. Slightly 
more than half of the tonnage developed was on the 


- Main Reef and averaged 4.7 dwt. per ton, which is 


the highest value recorded on this Reef since 1946 
There was also a sub- 


The available ore reserve increased during the year 
by 670,000 tons to the highly satisfactory total of 


8,413,000 tons of an average value of 4.2 dwt. over 


60.2 inches. 


_ It is expected that over the next few years expendi- 
ture on capital account will average £250,000 a year. 
It is proposed to finance the programme out of profits 
and this will obviously continue to be a limiting factor 


‘in regard to the dividends that can be expected to 


be declared over the period. 
The report was adopted. 


THE CHANNEL 
AIR BRIDGE 


BOOK NOW IF YOU ARE GOING 
ABROAD FOR YOUR HOLIDAY THIS 
SUMMER WITH YOUR CAR 


SOUTHEND—CALAIS 
IN 28 MINUTES 


AIR CHARTER LTD. 
LONDON 


Full particulars from Booking Office : 


92, BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.1, 


SLOANE 4493 or 4648, 
or your nearest travel agent. 


Easy Payment Plan Available 


RRR ARR RRC REC RE RRR EGR E RR EEC SRR RRC KE CR RRR CER ERE SKE RRR 


Please send a FREE copy of your illustrated 
brochure to: 
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Send in unsealed envelope (13d. stamp) to: 


Air Charter Ltd., Dept. NEW, 
92 Buc*tagham Palace Road, London, S.W.1. 
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or supernatural significance, it is har 
to find later that he considers the presence 
craft one important clue to the meaning of the 
“Campden Wonder.” 

The real point where he can be faulted is that he 
has decided to preface this series of broadcast talks 
with an essay which has nothing to do with them, 
and which he originally delivered as a lecture to the 
Royal Society of Literature, on “History and the 
Writer.’ Here he disposes of academic historians 
with the assertion that “the meaning of history is to 
be found in what people do... Not ‘the people’ in 
the mass; but Great Men.” If so, the rest of the 
book reads as a very cynical commentary on his 
text. It shows Cardinal Morton laying the founda- 
tion of the story, perpetuated by later Tudor apolo- 
gists, that Richard III was wicked uncle to the 
Princes in the Tower; Cecil using the forged Casket 
Letters to incriminate Mary Queen of Scots; Shaftes- 
bury and his associates doing rather more than just 
exploit the murder of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey as 
part of their campaign over the Popish Plot. Great 
men are irrelevant to this theme, and history begins 
to appear something nearer a record edited in their 
own interests by those who happen to hold power. 


The Communist Theory of Law.. By Hans 


KELSEN. Stevens. 25s. 


Dr. Hans Kelsen, the acknowledged leader of the 
“Vienna School” (whose suggestive legal theory owes 
a debt to Kant as well as to Austin), has now pro- 
vided a highly concentrated analysis of the general 
theory of law advanced by Soviet jurists claiming to 
apply the principles of Communism. He concludes 
clearly and convincingly that all attempts to develop 
a theory of law based upon Marx’s economic inter- 
pretation of society have failed because Soviet writers 
have substituted for a normative interpretation of 
law itself, a mere sociological inquiry into the con- 
ditions under which such a normative system comes 
into existence. This theoretical failure is a reflection 
of the unabashed adaptation of Soviet legal theory 
to every change in governmental policy. The in- 
soluble conflict within the Soviet theory of inter- 
national law (which is no law at all from the Marxian 
point of view) is well illustrated in the latter half of 
this valuable work. 


ges 


No. 1,318. 


Set by Naomi Lewis | 
Serious poems are often made ridiculous by 


-parody; the reverse process is almost entirely 


unknown. Prizes are offered for an ennobling of 
any familiar limerick, clerihew, or other short 
light verse into a poem by Milton, Wordsworth, 
Walt Whitman, or Dr. Watts. Limit 14 lines 
Entries by June 7. 


Result of No. 1,315 


The usual prizes are offered for a General 
Election calypso, of not more than three verses 
and refrain. 


Report by Marmaduke Dench 


The new Grove hadn’t caught up with the 
calypso, but it’s safely in the new Oxford Com- 
panion to Music (which is shortly to be published): 

A kind of pattersong (often improvised and 
abounding in satirical and topical references) sung 
by the natives of Trinidad. The infectious rhythm 
and the characteristic trick of cramming in poly- 
syllabic words without regard for the metre assisted 
the spread of its popularity to Britain and the 

United States in the late 1940s. 


Certainly a definition was badly needed by 
some competitors: but those who shockingly 
confused the calypso and the plantation song 
were about balanced by those who knew so well 
what they were doing that they sent in the music 


too. Most of the expert entries, however, failed _ 


in being too contrived, too lacking in spontaneity— 
a calypso is essentially a commentary, not an 
argument. D.R. Peddy had a strong refrain: 
Polling Day! Polling Day ! 
Everybody’s waiting for the twenty-sixth of May. 
Like the Pools, you mark your crosses very secretly, 
Then you hear the list of winners from the B.B.C. 


but his calypso fell down with one quite in- 
appositely self-conscious line: 


With a nervous glance from time to time at Gallup 
Polls. 


Company Meeting 


THE UNITED MOLASSES COMPANY 


The 29th annual general meeting of The United 
Molasses Company, Ltd., will be held on June 14 in 
London. 

The following is an extract from the statement by 
the chairman and joint managing director, Mr. G. W. 
Scott, C.B.E., for the year 1954:— 

The combined gross profits of the company’ and 
its proportion of subsidiary companies’ 
amounted to £4,313,573, compared with £4,946,906 
for the previous year. This reduction in gross profits 
bears out my forecast of twelve months ago, namely 
that the impact of lower shipping freights would 
result in some decline. 

Once again in order to supplement the return to 
Ordinary Stockholders your directors have felt justi- 
fied in recommending in addition to the final divi- 
dend, that a special cash distribution of 4 per cent., 
not subject to.income tax, be paid out of the capital 
profits which have been credited to the Capital Re- 
serve during the year. 

Molasses prices during 1954 remained relatively 
stable and reasonable and these conditions were 
largely responsible for an increase in consumption, 
Furthermore, the exceptional value of Molasses for 
animal feeding purposes is becoming more widely 
appreciated. 
| Present indications are that the Gross Profits for 
‘the ensuing year will be satisfactory, but possibly at 
‘a slightly lower level than those for 1954. Profits 


Should, however, be maintained at a level sufficient 
to cover normal dividend requirements. 


NERVOUS TENSION RELIEVED BY NERVE 
MANIPULATION. 
A relaxing and invigorating treatment of proved value in 
cases of Strain and Stress, Exhaustion, Nervous Tension, 
Irritability, Anxiety, Insomnia, Fatigue and Physical Debility. 


THE NERVE CENTRE 
I Bentinck Street, London, W.! 
Tel.: WELBECK 9600. Ask for brochure, 


Recommended by the Medical Profession. 


profits ! 


A Welsh Coxswain 


THIS 
MAN IS 
-NEWS 


every time a life- 
boat puts to sea. 
He gives his ser- 


vices willingly: he 

deserves your sup- 

port. Help him by 

sending a contribution, 
however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1I 
Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 


Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 


FIRE. FIEND 
v. NU-SWIFT 


1 

1 

I 

i 

1 All Fire Extinguishers Lei 
| look alike. Please tell us why l 

1 NU-SWIFT are so much better— ! 

\ BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE! ; 

& ve 
l | 

y. Post NOW. to Nu-Swift Ltd. 25 Picca a | 


i 
—AHEAD OF THE FIRE FIEND'S ised. 1 


In--Every: Ship of the Royal: Navy 


| Will live together in a peaceful relation, 
And for the family I willalso cater ca. 


But as he isn’ t standing, you should. vote or 


>quently © pou 

of a guinea-and-a-half each ns ‘Joyce 01 
(whose entry might characteristically have 

on and cn ad lib.) and to Brenda Pool. 
mended: Una Cheverton (for an entry dedi 
to the rhythm section of Edmundo Ros’s 
ieee J. Marshall, Edward Blishen, D. I 
Clarke, H. A: C. Evans, and Trooper Jones. 


GENERAL ELECTION CALYPSO 
Tune: “* Family—everything gone bad !”’ (Lord Inve 
Eléction—everyéne gone mad, 
Like at de Tést Match in Trinidad. 
Labour say dere confident 
To-kick-de Téries from governmént, 
Tories offer de nation 
Continued conservation. 
Another party is liberal, 
But just to forfeit depésit as usual. > 
Everyone to de poll, 
Which ones goin to win control? 


Consérvatives, dey have lést esteem 

Without a Chirchill to lead their téam. 

Who can be the substitut> 

For a wonderman of so gréat repute? 

They chose Sir Anthony Eden, 

In diplomacy he’s a stréng man. 

Doérothy say him fine 

To be trie blue to de party line. | 
Everyone to de poll | 

Which ones goin to win control? 


At Séut’end Labour Conference 
Have a matter of difference. 
Dey-take-de-whip from Bevan 
Cos-him-too-indepéndant man. 
Attlee say “ If you méss aroun’, 
You’re a r6bustman I will lick you down,” — 
Bévan pléad good inténtion, 
Happiness is de énd of convéntion, 

Everyone to de poll 

Which ones goin to win control? 


RODNEY ExtTol 


De Liverpool Committee- 

Try to send Braddock away, 

But London think it a pity 

So Bessie is still de Queen of de May 
On Election Day, Brudder, you’re de boss 
So back your fancy with a great big cross. 
Mebbe you win, Brudder, mebbe you lose, 
What does it matter—there’s plenty good booze, 


: ] 

Lady Megan change her tune : 

Just like de Vicar of Bray, Z F 

She be back in Parliament soon 

If not on de twenty-sixth of May. 
On Election Day, etc. 


Mr. and Mrs. Attlee 
Do.a lubberly T.V. play; 4 j 
Better look out Grove fam’ly an 
‘Or Clem and his Missus be coming your way. 

On Election Day, etc. 
Joyce Lona 


Now listen all you voters, if your're seeking perfec 

Put your X against me at the next election. 
If you do you won’t find anything to criticise 
For your hours will be shorter and your wages ¥ wi 
And every Old Age Pensioner will have extra t 
Provided by means of Atomic Energy. ' 


Now listen all you voters, if youre seeking per 
You must see that I’m returned at the next electt 
I can safely promise you that every nation 


~ 


Building lots of little houses with refrigerator. Ir. 


So listen all you voters, i af you seek perfectio on 
Remember I’m your man at the next electio 
Solomon for wisdom hada reputation 
But I’ve had the benefit of High Education, 
The Pope may be the man for infallibility _ 


: 761 
A bela g Fa2-mover as well as a sui-mate ; 

s a 7-mover and should be quite a bar- = x ae 
ga 7 points, even though we have to observe the 
| ip epicit’ OF fark author 's special condition that neither R nor P is to be 
fa problem whose every piece is moved in contriving the mate. Di is a sui-mate, and 
EWA Bhinée of the. burd Petend since a indeed one of the most brilliant pieces by one of the 
y be too troublesome we may as well ‘greatest contemporary specialists in this field. In 
s ston 1953 rating it 7 Points I do not feel particularly generous, 


the pentecost by a 
with each of 5 chess- 
tributing one move 
sthe mate. Fittingly, 
offer no more nor 

5 ladder-points for 
n though it may not 
as generous as the 6 
r, More precisely, the 
oints—to be garnered 
this is a dual pur- 


z O STAY AND RESTAURANTS 


B: Anonymous 
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ection Crossword: No. 154 


1 
Three book tokens of I5s. for the first correct . 
opened. Entries to Crossword No. 154, a S.&@N,, | % If there were no knight 
Turnstile, pais W.C.1, by first post on June Fe 


way back again, just so 
as to snatch that trouble- 
some P en route. E is an 
endgame study remarkable 
for its author’s ingenuity 
in expressing a wealth of 
_ideas with the utmost econ- 
omy of material. In rating 
it a mere 7 points I will add 
the helpful hint that White, 
unable to avoid the loss 


ACROSS 
Beats up certain M.P.s (5). 


returned here, this politician 
would be a fool (8), 


voting (8). 


the less so since two answers are required. But 
perhaps that very qualification may serve as a helpful 
hint. Remove, then, the P on d7 and see how easily 
the sui-mate can be contrived; it can, in fact, be 
achieved in a mere two moves. Then replace the 
Black P and, hey presto, we face a real problem. It 
will now take all of 12 moves for White to force 
Black to mate him, and for ten of those moves— 
this is my last hint and the most helpful of all—the 
Q has to travel halfway round the board and all the 


ai. 


of a piece, throws both of them to the Big Black 
Wolf and yet succeeds in achieving a draw. 
F—White to win—is quite a beauty, and if I am 
to rate it 8 points—so as to achieve the grand total 
of 40 to be garnered this holiday week-end—I must 
not offer any helpful hint. 
Usual prizes. Entries by June 6. 


Indication of choice; this 
man would make an M.P. 
(5); 


DOWN 


in Hitler’s bodyguard (8). 


REPORT ON COMPETITION 


No. 292. 


A: (1) KR-K1, P-Kt3 to guard against Q x P ch. But now 
(2) R-K8 was decisive. 
sb R-KR8,K x Kt, (2) B-Kt5, K x R, (3) B-B6 mate. 
Cc: (1) Kt-K7, Jee P52) Kt-R3, R- Kt6, (3) Kt-B4!, R-B6, 
(4) K- K8, R x Kt, (5) Kt -Q5 ch, etc. 


An easy lot and dozens of correct solutions. Prizes 
shared by C. H. Brown, R. C. Chaturvedi, J. C. 
Cock, W. T..Maccall, M. Rumney. 


Set May 7. 


ASSIAG 


17. Skill often seen after the 
election (7). 

19. In our time the family is 
independent (6). 

20. Chancellor witha single for a 


F. Kliman (Newcastle). 


WHERE TO STAY, etc.—continued 


lidays or Week-ends in unspoilt 

, varied recreations, golf nr. Ex- 

ble. Lic. Brochure: Lt. Bardfield 
atree. Gt. Bardfield 241. 


Highfield. Vegetarian Guest 
>, The Heads. Beautiful views, 
od. Anne Horner. Tel 508. 


our Summer Holiday at Norman- 
the ct friendly South Coast 
gns., fully incl. Rec. by rdrs. 
rian. Illus. brochures. Own 
-Normanhurst, -Sea-front, St. 
‘Sea, Sussex. Hastings 4784. 


- Come to glorious Devon. 
nmer holidays. No vacs. Aug. 
Reduction for early 


June 4-18, July 2-9. Tel. 44, 
ness, Sea-View, Woolacombe. 
ay or weekend in Surrey 
yimming, tennis, dancing. 
Camp, Farley np ity nr, 


Shere 107. 


lg pa stay at the 

pial (13th Century), in 

village of Lacock, Wilt- 
t 16s. 6d. 


‘those with tiny slo 
¢ at Brewery Farm 
1195). 23 


S$, prams, 
Brochure 


UTTERMERE, Lake District. Visit Hass- 

ness, the first hotel to be opened in Britain 
under the National Parks Act. Incl. terms from 
Sens. weekly. Write to Manager, Hassness, 
Buttermere, Cumberland. Buttermere 209, 


KENT; wooded Downs, rae Sgt spews 
nr. Canterbury-Hythe.. Sgns. 
Little Gains, Elmsted (Tel. 353), shiard. 


SouTu Devon—best touring centre, sea, 
country & moors. 44-64gns. Children 
welcomed. Special prices. Write or phone, 
Tower Guest House, Kingsteignton, Newton 
Abbot 441. 


EVON: Guest hse. nr. beach. Gd. food. 
Mod. terms. Higher Peaks, Westward Ho. 


FARM and Country Holidays: Guide for 
1955 describing Britain’s Best Holiday 
Farms and Guest Houses. Pages of pictures. 
3s. 3d. post paid. Farm Guide, Dept. S.N., 
18 High Street, Paisley. 
OY Plaw Hatch, Sharpthorne, Nr. East 
Grinstead. Blazing log fires welcome you 
and a friendly staff look after your comfort. 
Good food is a speciality here. Sharpthorne 17. 


EXHILL—Whitsun vacancies. Country 

House near sea. Own produce, Children 
Cee Terms mod. “ The Thorne,” Nin- 
field Rd., Bexhill-on-Sea. (Ninfield 212.) 
D2 ee seek a stay in attractive cottage with 

garden, beautiful walks and Continental 
food? You find it 40 miles from London. 
7gns. p.w. . Sunset Cottage, Clovelly Rd., 
Hindhead. 


MOONS Guest House, families wel- 


come. Walking, climb: Good. food. 
Hot water. Paul and Bee Wark, Sygun 
Fawr, Beddgelert, North Wales. 


WHERE TO STAY, etc.—continued 


Re Trouse, only in Brighton. Old Norton 
House, only in its third season, has built 

reputation for its cooking, its rooms and 
fucaishiriae, its atmosphere and unique posn. 
on the Green of this famous seaside and 
downland village. Overflowing for Whitsun— 
but some rooms free in May/June, July. Aug. 
is difficult 8 & 9Qgns. Brochure with 
pleasure. Tel. 3120. Prop. Donald Chapman. 


SPRINGTIME in unspoilt rural Essex (27 
miles London). Chantry Mead, Hatfield 
Heath, Nr. Bishop’s Stortford (Hatfield Heath 
263), offers ideal accom. for country-lovers. 
Good food, comfort, delightful surroundings. 


EMBROKESHIRE:  nature-lovers _wel- 

comed; historic house, woods, lakes, farm; 

modern amenities; sea near all sides. Lockley, 
Orielton Nature Reserve, Pembroke. 


ARR-BRIDGE. © Struan House, Inyerness- 

shire. Country house, large garden, own 
poultry. Excellent centre for walking and 
climbing in Cairngorms, motoring 1s Pie os 
lands, golf, fishing. Brochure. Tel. 


RYE: The Hope Anchor. R.A.C., a i ap- 
proved. Licensed. Superb position in 
lovely centre for Summer holidays. Rye 2216. 


WHERE TO STAY, etc.—continued 


[SLE of Wight Guest House, own beach, 
safe sea bathing, 23 acres 6 reserved for 
nudism). H. & c., electric light, indoor sani- 
tation, fresh-water pool. Reduced terms 
Brochure (stamp) from N. S&S. 
Critchard, Woodside, Wootton, Ryde, I.W. 


ETTWS-Y-COED _ district. Picturesque 
house beautifully situated aboye the 
colourful mountain Valley of the Lliedr. 
Modern comfort, Continental cooking, 73gns. 
Bwich Bach Guest House, Pont-y-Pant, Dol- 
wyddelan, Caerns. Dolwyddelan 220. 


EAUTIFUL Sussex: Relax in peaceful 

countryside with good food, comfy beds. 
Spacious grounds, Bus to Eastbourne. Te 
Whare Hotel, Horam. Horam Rd. 32. 


RENCH Riviera: Sévigné Hotel, Roque- 
brune, Cap Martin. 1 mile Monte Carlo. 
Flowered terrace o/looking sea. Unique site. 
Excellent food. Mod, terms. Marcel Radenne. 


OTE d’Azur. Typical Provencal hotel, 
beautiful, quiet sit. above sandy beach. 
Mod. comforts. Ist-class cuisine. Casino, 
dancing. Red. rates to June 30 and after 
Sept. 10. Ill. broch,: Ermitage, Bandol (Var), 


T. IVES, Cornwall. Accom, in artists’ 
House. Redgrave, 1 Island Rd. 


RECUPERATION at Higham House in 
20 beautiful acres. Comfort, rest, exer- 


cise. Entirely vegetarian. Farm eggs and 


milk. Treatment if desired. Health lectures. 
Write for terms and brochure, Higham House, 
Salehurst, Robertsbridge, Sussex. Tel. 
Robertsbridge ye 
WANAGE. Vegetarian Guest House over- 
Ikg. sea. Continental ckg. Children welc. 
Broch.: .“‘ Waveney,” Park Rd. Tel. 2804. 


SPEND holidays in France in homely hotels: 

Hotel Rocharvor, Perros-Guirec, Brittany, 
fine beach. Terms 900-1,400. Hotel Arbet- 
tex, St.-Gervais (H. Savoie), alt, 3,200ft., fac- 
ing Mt. Blanc. Terms 1400-1800. 


‘HE new 1955-56 edition of “The Good 

Food Guide” is now ready. Contains 
nearly 800 places throughout Britain which 
serve a good meal at a reasonable price. Nearly 
a third of the entries are new. The standard 
goes higher every year. 5s. from all book- 
sellers. Published by Cassell. 


10. The moral of 8? (6). 2. In the election things are = ee pies 2am 
11, Allowed to become a mem- opty aroun wr e); ; ho ae ae mea oe 
ber, it is confessed (8). 3. Lengthens professional poli- os SET-SQUARE 
12. Peer as juror (5). 5 sr ee (9). f 
13. Gallery people (9). i peat é a da? (6, 6. opy Solution to No. 152 
oe ta party leaders 2 finally 6. Govern in the way to cure 
- have the communist in their ignoble minds (5) 
Sach palais 7. Something easy for an M.P:? 
: : g easy for an M.P.: 
18. Tory steeped in the un- (6) 
changing (11). 8 Bak 2 
: ‘ ; . Bare policy of the conserva- 
7 | § | E | ce 21. Though they finish as highly tives in changing their minds 
‘non s Re arian Go © 
power for the workers (9). 9, Without a liberal the dis- 
a > & | 23. ieee: name like a peak coloured would be badly 
| patched (7). 
i Ber Ce anne Re sek ia io. ces ee in a 
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Ber | : ame: 25. Controls on the farm? (6). altering to have the potential ;RUAGYESHERS 10 INO. tee 
4 ia za ee | | § Be 26. For a piece of legal business to retract (9). _ PP. Poulard (Thornton Heath). 
ae eae action is required before 16. Observers discover their cue P. A. Drillien (Harpenden), 
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PERSONAL 


COUPLE with baby vacationing Riviera las 
wk. June, July, sks. educ. yng. lady help 
with child. Expenses, small sal. Box 7343. 


UNIVERSITY lecturer, wife and baby (12 
months) require furnished house or_ flat 
in London area, for all or most of July, 
August and September. Box 7334. 


OUNG woman teacher bringing up child- 

ren alone, boy 4, girl 6, seeks congenial 
living arrangements, Wimbledon/Mitcham 
area, providing some companionship, possibly 
mutual help with children, etc. Suggestions 
welcomed. Box 7151. 


PNIELLIGENT girl wanted to live as 
family and help with 3 schoolgirls and 
baby. Miod: house, dly. help kept. Salary 
according to age. Apply Mrs. J. Bronowski, 
The Square House, Cleeve Hill, Cheltenham. 


MOTHER'S Help, educ. German girl, 17, 
capable in house, wishes improve Engl., 
live as tamily in exch. services. Box 7156. 


| Heathdene, Orford, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


. Instructive and amus- 
Drama. Leatherhead 
rrey, and _ Interval 
Wile 6,10 or 14 


Repertory 

Theatre Club, London, 
days, July-Sept. Fees, 4}gns.-6gns. Hostel 
accommodation available. Acting, expressive 
movement, make-up, visit back-stage London 
Theatre, etc. Syllabuses: Mrs.*L. Medd, 


MAIORCA. Stop Press. We are pleased 
to announce that after successful negoti- 
ations additional air services and accommoda- 
tion have now been arranged for our heavily 
booked holidays in Majorca from £51 10s., 
all inclusive. Write or ‘phone immediately for 
exciting fully illustrated Free brochure to 
Dept. N.S.21, Horizon Holidays, Ltd., 146 
Fleet St., London, E.C.4. CIT. 7163. 


CRUISING on canals. Comf, cruisers for 
2-6 people. 6ft headroom. Choice of 7 
routes over 700 miles of canals & rivers. 
Canal Cruising Co. (N), Stone, Staffs. 


YOUNG ‘man, student, holidaying abroad 
summer sks. companion (m). Box 6910. 


EXCHANGE: German girl (17) wishes stay 
au pair with English family July 1 to 
Sept. 1. 


Can offer reciprocal arrangement 
Hamburg. English refs. Box 7299. 


OSTER-Home is required within the 
County of London for little girl aged 3} 
years who is spastic and will need to attend 
a day school for physically handicapped child- 
ren. Special boarding-out rates will be paid. 
Reply to Area Children’s Officer, L.C.C., 34 
Fulham Palace Road, W.6. 


RRENCH girl, 24, would go te English 

family August/September. Wd. look after 

children, give French lessons. Write to N. 
Rauchiverger, 32 Strathmore Avenue, Hull. 


HOME required for 16-year-old boy now at 
i a school for handicapped pupils. Are 
there persons of very kind, patient and toler- 
ant disposition who would receive him for 
holiday periods in the first place to determine 
whether they could give him a permanent 
home with the guidance and encouragement 
which he will need for some years? Full 
particulars from Children’s Officer, Middlesex 
County Council, 10 Gt. George Street, S.W.1. 
DANISH family would like educated young 
Englishwoman to help in modern villa in 
suburb of Copenhagen with light housework 
and care of one child. Salary. Box 7339. 


eee MAN (35) seeks 1/2 (m.) for car 
tour, Italy, Rome. June 25/July 10. 
Share expenses. Box 7409. 


AMBRIDGE Undergraduate, 22, well- 
4 travelled, seeks job abroad for long vac. 
mid-June to late Sept. Speaks fluent French, 
Russian, fair Spanish. Will go anywhere, do 
anything. Offers? Box 7168. 
OR vacation July 16-Aug. 15. Swiss 
couple needs small furnished bungalow 
or flat, mod. cons. Sea and mountain, pref, 
Cornwall. Box 7252. 
ERMAN boy (18) wishes to stay as pay- 
ing guest with English family mid-July 
to end August. Hughes, 250 Trinity Road, 
London, S.W.18. BAT. 6760. 


YOUNG man motorcycling to Far East 
1 seeks companions. Box 7380. 


"A MERICAN student (m.), 24 (M.A.), sks. 
intg. summer work, Types. Box 7398. 


XPERIENCED author offers freelance 
services. Manuscripts, abstracts, 
speeches, brochures, textbooks, or what you 
will. Fees low, energy boundless, enthusiasm 
high. Write BM/LHD, London, W.C.1. 


PIANIST with several years’ teaching experi- 

ence (Conservatoire) now teaches privately 
in delightful. garden studio centrally situated. 
‘Apply Box 7094. 


“2 ACHELOR in his 40’s, continental, seeks 

holiday companion, male, younger or 
same age, with car to travel Continent July 
20 for 2 wks. Box 7117. 


SPANISH girl, 16, seeks au pair mother’s 
help or exchange July-Aug.-Sept. Write 
Dunt, Aribau 171, Barcelona, 

Mate (20’s) seeks a gay holiday nr. sea 
and/or hills. August. Box 7098. 
BACHELOR (48) seeks male holiday com- 

panion. Sept. France/Spain. Box 7095. 

OREIGN girl reqd. as mother’s help 1 yr. 

fr. July. Davis, Crowan, Camborne, C’wall. 
PROFESSIONAL woman going S. France 
; June 9 leisurely over Dordogne has 1 or 
2 car seats vacant. KENsington 6600. 


OCTOR motoring Venice: 2 vacancies 
Dover 21.6. Returning 14.7. Box 7218. 


ONTINENTAL students seek homes as 

paying guests, au pair or exchange visi- 
tors. Family Friendships Service, 46 Mus- 
well Hill Road, N.10. 


CAPABLE Jewish med. stud., f. 20, sks. 
July job. Anything cons, Yth. leader/ 
drives /types/domesticated. Box 6893. 


qs anyone interested in idea of starting 
occasional weekend parties (radius. 100 
_miles London), for over 30’s, to enjoy walk- 
ing, discussions, etc. If so, please write to 
Box 7274. 


XP. theatre writer reqd. to advise on 
completed book, lyrics of Musical Play. 
Good terms for right man, Box 7112. 


SUMMER Holiday accom. wanted for boy 
age 12, Parents away. “ Box 6940. 


SPAIN, Majorca, Ibiza. 15 days from 
£34 10s. including travel, full pension, 
etc. Free Guide and programme from New 
Vistas Travel Service, Uxbridge Road, 


ting July 23 Switzerland, July 30 Austria 
(coach tour Vienna), Aug. 6 Tyrol, Aug. 14 
N. Italy, Aug. 28 Yugoslavia. £32 to £42. 
E.L.B. Tours, 154 Westbourne Grove, W.11. 


WALKING Tours, Mountain Centre holi- 

days, Climbing. Tours & unconventional 
sight-seeing holidays throughout Europe. 68- 
page booklet from Ramblers Assoc., 48 (M4) 
Park Rd., N.W.1. 


PORTUGAL by Liner. 16 days inc. £39. 
20 days £43. 80 holidays in 18 countries 
from £18 10s., 2 weeks inc. Send stamp 
Holiday Friendship Service, 48 Dalston Lane, 
E.8. CLI, 3302. 


LAs* Minute Continental Holidays. Not 
mass-produced, but individually arranged 
at reasonable cost, to all Continental 
countries. Also rail and air holidays with 
travel reductions with individual (not party) 
hotel arrangements. Special offers on Greece 
and the Holy Land. Business & Holiday 
Travel, Ltd. (Department N.S.), 111 Grand 
Buildings, Trafalgar Sq., W.C.2. WHI. 4114. 


PHARAONIC— Picturesque 7th floor room 
in family. For ladies only. Best site & 
scenery. Comfort. Moderate. Reservation: 
Mr. Saleh Fahim, Indonesian Embassy, Gar- 
den City, Cairo, Egypt. 
“PAIN, Costa Brava. Young couple offer 2 
seats in their sun-roof Citroen. dep. Lon- 
don Aug. 5 (eve), arr. London Aug. 28. £17 
each. Route suggestions inyited. Box 7277. 


(AIPSY Travel—2 horse caravans avail., tour 
or location, Minnesmere, Suffolk. Dets. 
Wheeler, Garden Cottage, Sibton, Suffolk. 


TALIAN Sunshine. Join one of our Italian 

parties and be sure of sunshine and good 
company! Special Italian bargain holidays by 
the sea at Cattolica, Italian Adriatic (15 days 
from 274gns.) or explore Italy by -private 
motor coach (September 3), also parties to 
Rome and Positano, the Dolomites and Lake 
Garda, Sorreato and Capri. Erna Low, 47 
(NS) Old Brompton Rd., London, S.W.7. 
KEN. 0911 and 9225. 


[TALIAN Riviera. Young Poale Zion (Zion- 

ist Socialist Jewish Youth, 18-30) Summer 
Camp, July 31-August 14: Hostel accom. 
Swimming in grounds, cult. & soc. prog., out- 
ings, etc. £28. Details Y.P.Z. Summer Camp, 
36 Wellington St., W.C.2. TEM. 2218. 


REVEL in the sun (and cheaply) at Cannes 
‘“ or. Cadiz University Summer School, 
from 3ligns. Write now to U.K. rep., Mary 
Sanger, 106 Kensington High St., W.8. 


USTRIA! Magnificent fortnight in the 

Soviet Zone. Four days in Vienna; the 
rest among the pine-forested mountains and 
on the banks of the Danube. Bathing, danc- 
ing and many attractions. Aug. 7-20. All ex- 
cursions optional but included in cost of £38. 
Send 24d. stamp for free brochure to: Pro- 
gressive Tours, Dept. D., 100a Rochester 
Row, London, S.W.1. 


DEYON holiday at minimum cost for family 
parties. Accom. large house 10 mins. sea 
Teignmouth Adults £2 p.w., children 25s, 
Similinter, 32/4 Rupert St., W.1. WHI. 6411. 


AYFARERS Tour No. W3._ Rail travel 

to Basle then coach through Northern 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Venice, Dolomites, Enga- 
dine, Bernese Oberland, 15 days, £47 17s. 6d. 
Some vacancies still available July/August for 
this fine tour. e Wayfarers Travel Agency, 
20 Russell. Square, W.C.1. Tel. LAN. 8222. 


NAPLES, Posillips, July, Aug. Englishman 
lets 4-room beautifully furn. flat, villa, 
gdn. Wonderful view, 10 mins. beach. Mod. 
comf. Quiet. Ideal writer, artist. No children. 
Refs. exchanged. Box 7114. 


EASIDE holidays for children. 

Excursions. Every care. Thanet House 

School, 18 .Callis Court Rd., Broadstairs. 
Thanet 62783. 


KETCHING holidays? Dobson Broadhead, 

R.I., prepared to take by car few pupils, 

cotiage French Riviera, Sept. Write 68 Great 
Russell St., W.C.1. (HOL. 0739.) 


LITILE Guide to Britain’s recommended 
Village Inns, Hotels, Farms; Guesthouses. 
The Bide-a-While Book, 3s. 6d., postage 3d.’ 
Victor Hilton (NS), Harbourside, Torquay, 


HoLways the “En Famille” ¥ 


Picnics. . 


PERSON 


Austria, France, ae olland.... 
“To get the best out of travelling is to learn 
to understand new customs, new way of liv- 
ing, new ways even of thinking.” Spend 
your holidays abroad in the interesting, 
friendly atmosphere of a private family. 
Ill. Broch.: E.F.A., 20 Buckingham St. W.C.2. 


AGADEMIC Tours are different; lecturers 
from our own universities guide small 
parties. Accommodation is excellent. yer 
prices low—we are non-profit making. You 
can still book for Hellenic Cruises, one by 
yacht, art tours to Spain or Classical Italy, 
for the French Caves or for Scandinavia and 
Iceland. Special reductions for students. 
Example: Greece, July 9-24 (by s.s. Miaulis 
and coach). Lecturer guide: G. S. Kirk, 
M.A., Lecturer in Classics. Cambridge 
University. £82 (Students £63). Write now 
for full programme to Academic Tours, 106 
Kensington High St., W.8. 


APPLICS. invited to form parties of 8 for 
fortnightly visits Spanish Med. coast, 
travelling Volkswagen Microbus. Box 5374. 


FAMILY Holidays. You and your family 
will enjoy the cheerful atmosphere of our 
house parties by the sea (Sussex, Cornwall or 
Wales) or on the Italian Adriatic, in the 
Austrian Tyrol and Majorca. Supervision of 
children and special family reductions on our 
English parties. Ask for our ‘‘ Family Holi- 
days ”’ leaflet! Erna Low, 47(NS) Old Bromp- 
ton Road, London, S.W.7. KEN. 0911 & 9225. 


Y ing in tattered — 

families per tent). £1 send a 
to a sufferer—in your name if y 
Money, blankets, tinned food, good 
urgently needed help 542 families of ea 
quake victims and political prisoners. |S 
to Relief Cttee., L.D.G., 376, Gray’s 
Road, W.C.1. , ; 


RADES Music Festival. Will _anyor 
going by car offer seat to single ma_ 
Share expenses. Box 7435. > 


PAINTING Holiday in London. Stud) 
and outdoor. July 25-August 5. Heathe 
ley School of Art, 33 Warwick Square, Lo 
don, S.W.1. VICtoria 6077. = 


UGGESTION read. hol. July 8-Aug. 
Dolem. Italy. F., middle-aged. Box 714 


WV IDOWER (sharing w. bachelor) offs. ac 
in return for looking after daughter 
for summer hols. Suggestions. Box 7320. | 


SYCHOLOGIST. Phyllis Perlow, 
Somerton Rd., N.W.2. GLA, 2400. | 


BURGESS Hill School summer camp — 
Guernsey, August 2, for three week 
l6gns. incl. air travel. Apply: Secretary, 7 
Oak Hill Park, N.W.3. HAM. 2019. i” 


RITERS’ Guild (International Writer) 
Fellowship), Founded 1939 to assist 
New Author, Agency, Expert Tuition 
Revisions. Raymond Buxton, Guild Hous, 
Ross-on-Wye. 


JPNTER Varsity club car trip to Spain, July 
9-31. M, and F, vacs. Box 7404. 


Ooccer. Ther. and Child Therapist, Lon- 
don, attending Summer School Pompeii 
Aug. sk. lift camping, &c. Share exs. Box 7406. 


ELL-KNOWN London _ photographer 
with excellent production facilities in still 
and cine requires agent capable of negotiating 
good assignments. Commercial, industrial, 
architectural and cultural subjects. Box 7150. 


HOSPITALITY & care for the aged or for 
convalescents, Garden, drawing room, 
central htng., lovely house. HAM, 2281. 


OOKSHOP. New, second-hand, library. 
Lock-up in attract. S. Lond. district 
where residents still read. Low rent. £750, 
incl. f. & f. S.a.v. (approx. £950). Box 7308. 


RISHNAMURTI. Would anyone _inter- 
ested, living within 20 mls. Brighton or 
London, care join discn. group? Box 7165. 


At students (incl. beginners) are invited 
to week-end course “ Painting & Model- 
ling,’ June 17, at Braziers, Ipsden, Oxon; 
also holiday course, July 22-Aug. 7. 


FFICE Accommodation: available nr 

Charing X including use of typewriters, 
duplicator, "phone & files. Sole use of office 
until 2 p.m. daily. Preferably progressive 
organisation. Rate, £2 weekly or by arrange- 
ment. Box 7432. 


EXCHANGE otherwise. Half Villa, Copen- 
hagen. Sun terrace, gdn. June 4-18. 
Haydock, c/o British Embassy, Copenhagen. 


((HILDREN’S Holiday in Devon. Of inter- 
est to parents unable to be with children 
during holidays. A large house and garden, 
specially equipped for children, good food, 
perm. supervision, within few mins. sandy 
beach. For details please write Similinter, 
Ltd., 32-34 Rupert St. W.1. GER. 1067/8/9. 


OSTA Brava. Villas & Flats to let. 
Dr. Cooper, Blanes, Gerona, Spain. 


OBLIVION averted by enduring portraits 
by John Vickers, the photographer who 
welcomes the “‘ difficult.”” 29B Belgrave Road, 
S.W.1,. VICtoria 4915, 


NATURAL Eyesight Therapy (Bates 
Method). Mrs. M. Pearl, S.R.N., T.A., 
40 Shandwick Pl., Edinburgh 2. Tel. 32354. 


FORD Y type (1936), converted to utility. 
Generally overhauled. Dependable. £80. 
WIM. 6924 evenings. 


A PFPHONES. If you want to buy or sell 
anything privately. Any and every article 
for you and your home. Property, accommo- 
dation. Persona! services. 4 Wellington Ter- 
race, Bayswater Rd., W.2..BAYswater 7224. 
Adphones. 


ROBERT George Miles, Psychologist, 70 
Belsize Park Gdns., N.W.3. PRI. 6982. 


N° difficulty in finding Abbey Gardens if 
you. make your appointment early enough 
to get’ one of my map cards in confirmation. 
Anthony Panting, Photographer: MAT. 3200 
or WEL. 6655 (for messages). 


ALLWoops Carnation Cut Flowers—The 
ideal gitt for all occasions. Specially 
selected colours or mixed shades direct from 
the largest growers in the world. From lgn. 
to Sgns. a box. One quality, the best! 
Write for Catalogue, Allwood Bros., Ltd., 40 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. ’Phone: Wivels- 
field Green 232/233. 


UMANISM _is an International 
Movement. Partics.: Ethical Union, 13 
Prince of Wales ‘Terrace, W.8. Wes. 2341. 


HE4R Professor Bernal on the radio next 
Monday, May 30, at 11 p.m. This is 
the first of a series of important. broadcasts 
by British _and- Polish scientists on “* The 
Hydrogen Bomb: Atomic Energy for Peace 
or War?” Tune in to Warsaw Radio 
(Medium Wave 407 metres at 11 p.m. Re- 
peated on Short Wave, 41 or 49 metres at 
11.30 p.m.). : 
day and Friday in June. 


now 


Next Monday and every Mon- 


ENMAN Club: Members, throughout ty 

world, receive market advice, and fry 
criticism of all their MSS. S.A.E. for pro 
pectus. No obligation. The General Secr) 
tary, Dept. S, Penman House, 378a Lond 
Road, Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex. : 


“T7 NOW-HOW ” brings you Writing Su, 

cess. No Sales—No Fees. Send for F; 
N.1..‘‘ Know-How Guide to Writing Succes 
B.A. School of Successful Writing, Ltd., le 
New Bond St., London, W.1. = 


FOR Men Only! New ideas in Beac. 
Swim and Leisure Wear. Call or send fv 
new 1955 illustrated catalogue. Vince Man 
Shop. (N.S.), 5 Newburgh St.,  Foubert) 
Place, Regent St., W.1. ER. 3730. Ops 
until 7 p.m. Thurs., and 3 p.m, Sats. 


MAN & his food will be the subject of] 
week-end course, “‘ Earth & Spirit,” | 
Braziers, Ipsden, Oxon, June 17-19. = 


FPRENCH lessons given by French studei 
Six shillings per hour. Box 6980. | 


ME: M. DAVIDSON, F.S.M.C., Ophth 
mic Optician, attends at The Hatt | 
Optical Co., 19 Hatton Garden, Holbo 

E.C.1. (Tel. HOL. 8193.) iy | 


VISION Corrected. Sight improved wit 
out glasses. Qualified Bates Practitio 
Michael Ronan, 29 Gloucester Rd., S 
WEStern 5209. ; I 


WRITE for Profit in Spare Time. T 
Ideal Hobby. Send 23d. stamp f 
** Subjects that Sell To-day ”’ (a special bull 
tin) and informative prospectus, Regent ] 
stitute (D/191), Palace Gate, London, 
PHILIP Humphreys, — Psychologist, © 
Prince’s Gate, South Kensington, S.W. 
KENsington 8042. a 


DeuUstaAs VY. Morgan, private astrolog 
would send a reliable reading of yc 
life, for birthdate, 10s. 6d. Fairfield, Ene 
glyn, Caerphilly. ‘ 
fe THE Art of Seeing.” Readers imp 
by Aldous Huxley’s account of hoy 
sight was saved by the methods of the 
Dr. Bates, the celebrated American oculist 
author of ‘“‘Good Sight Without Gla: 
may be interested to know that this tech 
is practised by the Misses Scarlett (LAN; 
3626 and Brighton 52663). 


MODERN Contact Lens Centre, 7(T) En 
leigh Court, W.C.1, Booklet sent, 
ferred terms. 


OTHERS, take a complete rest t 

summer, Young foreign girls, willing 
help with children, little housework in retu 
for pocket money, available  short/l 
periods, Eductour, 10 Exhibition Rd., S.¥ 
UBLISH your own book. Publisher o 
facilities/advice. Box 4896. 


‘QCRDINARY. Writing at 110-120 word | 
min. All langs. Test lesson 24d, Dui 
Speedwords NS 92/3, Gt. Russell St., W. 


"TYPEWRITERS. Modern port 
machines avail. for hire, £1 mthly 
Robert Ropkins, WELbeck 6655 for 


HE Central Board for Conscienti 

_jectors, 6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1, 
advice on matters of conscience to th 
for National Service and to Reservists 


STORIES wanted by the Agency. 
C20 of British Institute of Fictio 
ing Science, Ltd., Regent House, Regen 
W.1. We negotiate suitable work on 
of sales basis (no reading fee), unsuitab 
retutned with reasons for rejection. Y 
also an interesting booklet giving detail 
fees of our Courses and Criticisms, 
cess letters from students. ; 
EANER Printers, Ltd., for printing 
ports, Pamphlets, Leaflets and 
mercial Stationery, etc. 49 Hackney 
don, E.2,_ ’Phones SHOreditch 388! 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMEN’ 
per line (average 6 words). Bo 
extra. Prepayment essential. es 
State latest date acceptabte. Great T 
London, W.C.1. - Hol. 8471. 9 ~~ 

aN : jt 


